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LEAVES. 


HEY are almost gone—the leaves, I mean. 
Long they have held their hands over cur 
heads, to shade us from the sun; they have 
danced on the grass in all fantastic and shadowy 
ways for our amusement; they have, in thair poor, 
shivering, and sighing way, sung to us. Every 
morning they dressed themselves with dew-drop 
jewelry for our eyes to adinire, and roguishly 
pelted us with some of their superabundance 
vhen we incautiously ventured near. ~ 

What beauty they have modestly retained 
thrcugh all the season! The very bud that carly 
began to swell was beautiful to the eye and of 
grateful odor; an odor so subiile that one needs 
to be in health and in fine condition to pere rive 
it. The early leaf-life is not usually enjoyed as 
much esit should be. Busy mea have no time to 
lock at leaves. They merely mark by them ths 
progress of the seasons. A whole tree in the first 
elegance of unfolding may bring one io a mo- 
nent’s pause. Few there be,—the elect,—who 

natch for them, hail their ecming as one weulda 
babe in tho ouse, catch the dainty yellow just 
hinting gicen, or the exquisite pink, so rarely deli- 
cate that one might think that young leavos in 
the balmy days of spring brought their colors 
from ecme other world, to be tarnished in this, 
Take them in your hand. Sit quietiy in your 
sun-warm bock, look at them in every line and 
feature ag a mother locks at her babe’s faze ! 

Making tco much of trifles? God never trifies. 
His least touch is that of an artist, and ha only 
shovld be ashamed who scorns to linger fondly 
over every step which nature takes, 

A the rough study of leaf-forms is almo:t an art- 
education. The surface structure, the contrast of 
upper and under texture; their widely varying 
habit of absorbing or reflecting light, their group- 
methods, as, whether they grow in strata, throw- 
ing off the light in sheets; or ia broken bunches, 
checkering the light ; or in masses, making of the 
tree a globe full of hills and valleys of light and 
shade; cr whether the leaves fleck the tree all 
over, from each leaf, with sharp points innumer- 
able of light, making spark like effests, —these 
elements all enter into the delizht with which a 
lover of trees studies his darlings. 

Ner docs it need so much time. Is it not as 
well to look upon trees 2nd leaves when you ride 
to town as to look at tbe bottom of your wagon, 
or to follow the fidgety frisk of your horse’s tail ? 

But, are there no Sundays whose mellow a‘tar- 
noons find you gentle, receptive, tender? Have 
you no place cut of deors to lie down in? Una- 
happy man, who has no spot consecrated by num- 
berless lyings Gown! It is well sometimes to be 
aone; to look up into the unmeasured space 
above ; to dwell ia the air, as it were; to refresh 
and cleanse the mind by things tha ieast seam- 
ingly earthiy. Yet, if you grow weary, there is 
erough within reach of your hand ts employ all 
the time you can spare. And rany a book thore 
is whore leaves have not the same beauty of art, 
or the same profit of reading, 

Put, to what purposs do I say all this, whan the 
leaves are fallen? Not like birds have they down 
to varmer climates. They die where they wera 
born, They went forth in full glory, No army 
With banners vas ever so glerions as ths maples, 
the liquidsmbers, the hickories, the caks, the 
Sum achs, the sassafras, as they stood in brilliant 
alray waiting for their cali. At length the leaves 
unclasped their hold, and let go. The ribbed 
trees stood up against the sky, marking it with 
& thousand slender I'nes and bars. The 
ground was gorgeous for a day. Then rak- 
ing winds swept away the leaves, huddled 
them up under fences, blew them wild over 
the hill, rolled them, and whirled them, and tossed 








them up and down, in all the region round about, 
till the rains beat them to earth, and now they lie 
wet and decaying all abroad. 

But what do I see? Up among the branches, 
row clearly seen, is a nest, hidden ail summer by 
green leaves, all the autumn by golden ones,—a 
nest, an eu pty nest! When it was a homo, anil 
gay birds inhabited it, green leaves hid from Can- 
gercus eyesthe treasure. When its work was done, 
gclden leaves hid its emptiness. The tree is bare, 
the rest is ex piy—November days are chill; but 
tle birds batched therein have flown over hili and 
over fic’d, and are singing far away upon the 
southern trees, 
mer the leaves will hide again the nest, and the 
merry brood will come again from it ! 

Yet, many empty nests there are to whith will 
come again no wing, nosong! Too well they fie ¥, 
ard were carricd clear over into the eternal S14 n- 


mer. J shall go tohim, but he shall not return unto 
me, Thusspake the kingly singer of [srael, and 


ten thousand hearts repeat the solema liturgy. 
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BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


DARK, cold, rainy morning; anl somehow 

I had known it was such, even in my sleep. 
But it was “ Thavksgiving,” and the genius of the 
day always rested with a double power upon me; 
for as a holy-day, it had come late into my life, 
ard I cculd recall every commemoration of it. 
Strarge and various were the backgrounds in 
which they vere ect, and I was not incurious to 
see the natural accessories of my new Thanks- 
giving. 

They were not very cheering. A green tumbling 
sea, with one pale-sailed ship on ths horizon; a 
cold, slow rain; a silent man at the wheel; a 
watery world over which a gloom inexpressible 
brocded. 

But the stn was behind the clouds, and the 
men at the wheel knew where we were going, and 
the fire and the water were still our servants. So, 
remembering there things gratefully, I went back 
again to the cabin, and opened gently the door of 
a state-room next to my own. 

An exceedingly lovely woman looked up at me 
in a hopeless, pathetic way. 

“Shall I take Netty and dress her for you 7” 

“If you please. She will not let me sleep, and 
Leroy is co late this morning.” 

‘“‘T heard him nursing her nearly all ths night. 
Perhaps he is tired.” 

“Did he? I suppose zo. But then he kaows 
that I must have my morning sleep.” 

I shut the door gently, fecling heartily sorry for 
the little discrowned plentation-queen, whose sole 
remsining subject. wes the negro Leroy. The 
meeting agaia with this man had been the one 
event cf the veyeze tome. We had taken 
on beard with his mistress and her child at 
West, but their laims noon him had been $9 eon- 
stecntthat as yet I had had no opportanity to 
hc!ld any conversation with him, 

Neue the less, however, had [I wondered over 
and adcwirei the sublime urselfishness and the 
tireless patience of his ser: ice, What marvelous 
acent had so transformed a man who ten years 
before bad been the terror of his neighborhood ? 

I think the same mer ories were in both Leroy’s 
and roy mind all that day, but it was a peculiarly 
trying cre to tke faithful negro. His mistress 
really believed that the captain cught in soma 
way or other to control the motion of the vessel, 
which wat ‘‘so unpleasant to her.” She com- 
plained so unreasonably and continually that it 
was impossible to avoid pitying a woman so inca- 
pable of making her own comfort. Little Netty 
was watchful and wailing, the captain watchful 
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They wiil come back! Next sum: | 





end filent. All the cook’s good-natured attempts 
ata feast failed by reason of the unsteady table 
end the damp, comfortless cabin. But by night 
both wind ard waves, child and mother, had ex- 
hausted themselves and were at rest. 

I was leaning against some sheltering cotton- 
kales, watching the endless rise and fall of waves 
fitfully lighted by a balf clouded moon, whan Le- 
roy came up the companion-way with slow and 
therghtful steps, and in answering my iaquiry, 
liited a face strangely sober and perplexed. 

‘What is the matter, Leroy ?” 

“Féunno Miss Millie, what l got to do bout dem 
cere two babies as Mas’r Will done left me.” 

“Tthought Mrs. Evarts was going to her hus- 
band’s fricendsin Connecticut.” 

“Bless yer heart, Miss Millie, dat ‘rangement 
arn’t gwire to satisfy. 
uviverse to Miss Ranie, an’ Mas’r Wiil’s folks 
don’t understand rone sich.” 

Gheugh expressed in komely Jauguave, I had 
no doubt of the n The yonder 
tome wosthét he should trouble himself about 
the matter. But when cur conversation was over, 
I understcod the great loving heart better, 


Miss Rante am de whole 





egro’s discernment 


It would occupy too much space, or I would 
give the nerrative in his own quaint, diffuse siyle. 
The story, as far as it touched my life. bezan ex- 
actly ten Thanksgivings before this one. To- 
ward the sunset of that day I was one of a party 
approaching at an easy gallop a pretty little 
tcwn on the Colorado River. Midway in our 
course to its waters were two groups of men, and 
between them, leanirg againat a gray old oak 
tree, vas a gigantic negro bieeding from head to 
foot. 

Tke negro was Leroy. He seemed quits un- 
corscious of pain. A fierce fire burnt in his eyes, 
and the great passions by which he was posses3ed. 
lifted him, for the time, out of and above ordi- 
nary humanity. 

One group wes composed of a notorious trader 
and his employees; all of theminfamous men. Tha 
other was a young United States officer and about 
twelve of the men of his company. 

The case was evident, without explanation. A 
cruel waster, en indignant and persistently re- 
sisting servant, frequent punishment, followed by 
just as frequent flight into the woods, ending in 
the fate dreaded by all Texas negroes —sale to the 
traders who supplied the Brazos and Red River 
plantations.- In Leroy’s case the bargain had 
been completed on Thanksgiving morning. He 
was then handcuffed and placed by his new owner 
in an unused kitchen. While the men were eat- 
ing and drinking in honor of the day, Leroy suc- 
ceeded in freeing his hands; aad, fiading the 
‘door resist all his efcrts, he bounded throuzh the 
pailed-dowo witdow-sash, cutting himself se- 
verely, though not dangerously. 

Instinct led bim to the river bottom land, and 
if it bad not been for the joss of blocd he woald 
probably have deficd his pursuers for some time; 
Lut the degs tracked him easily by his life stream, 
and men tcarcely less savage calculated on his 
failing endurance, and scarcely hurried themselves 
in his eapture. 

Captain Evarts, riding auictly at the head of 
his men, fullef gentile thoughts and sweet mem. 
orics of a home and a *‘ Thanksgiving” far away, 
had been «startled by this bleeding, despairing 
creature seizing his bridle rein and imploring his 
protection. Even while he pleaded, a soldier in 
the group shot down the foremost dog in the pur- 
suit, and there was a look on all the men’s faces 
which the lawful owner of the negro felt himself 
forced to respect, 

During the parley that ensued, our party came 
up and joined the side of humanity. Leroy was 
by this time faint, and Captain Evarts insisted on 
his lying down on the grass, and having the most 
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severe of his cuts dressed as well as was possible. 
From his own waist he took his silken scarf, and 
bound it tightly over and above a large gash 
on the black and shamefully scarred shoulders. 
Never in all his miserable life before had such 
kind tendence and gentle words fallen to the 
black man’s lot. J 

“Save me, Captain—or kill me! Don’t leave 
me, sar, for Christ’s sake !” 

‘For Christ’s sake, I won't, my poor fellow!” 
Then turning to the trader, he said, ‘‘I wish 
to buy this poor, maimed creature ; name your 
price.” 

he price was an exorbitant one, and several 
gentlemen who were in our party told the young 
man so. But he answered, ‘“It is impossible for 
me to chaffer over a human body; it dogs not 
quite exceed my means.” 5: 

He then wrote an order for the amount, which 
he directed the man to present to General Hous- 
ton. The bill of sale was filled, signed, and wit- 
nessed where we stood; and Leroy rode back to 
the town, the servant of a just and humane man. 

As soon as it was possible, Captain Evarts 
made him a free man, saying, as he put the 
papers of his manumission into his hands, ‘‘I do 
not wish a slave to serve me, Lercy; but you are 
an hororable man, and therefore I rely on you to 
give me your services for five years, at the end of 
which I consider you will have earned your pur- 
chase money.” 

The investment, however quixotic it might seem 
to some, was one that paid good interest. Through 
the next two years, Leroy followed his master 
into the wildest parts of Texas and Arizona, and 
more than cnce faced death and captivity for his 
sake. When the conflict of cpinions came to that 
last human ultimatum—the power to strike the 
hardest blows — Leroy was the shadow of his 
master, no matter to what dangerous service led 
the way. Three times on the battle-field, from 
among the dying and the dead, he had sought 
him out, and nursed him back to something like 
health again. ; 

When peace was declared, Captain Evarts sought 
the balmy air of Florida as a help to his complete 
restoration, and while in Key West fell deeply in 
love with the beautiful Ranie Cordova. Leroy 
entered into his master’s passion with all his 
heart. From his own humble standpoint, he 
worshiped the exquisite tropical flower because 
his Captain did; and I have no doubt he would 
have died to have pleased the young couple in 
the happy days of their pretty romantic house 
keeping. 

When little Netty was born, he loved the father 
over again in the sweet white blossom, so unlike 
the warmth and color in the midst of which she 
had fallen. Three months of brief, bright joy,— 
and then Captain Evarts died suddenly of the 
fatal Coast fever, charging Leroy with his last 
breath to watch over his wife and child. 

No one knows how nobly that faithful black 
man kept the charge. There are things that the 
multiplication table cannot compute, and Leroy 
wculd have laughed any one to scorn who had 
counted his obligations by his purchase money. 
Neither did his devction lack the crowning grace 
of voiuntary self-sacrifice. He had no necessity 
to serve any one. During the war he hai accu- 
mulated enough to enable him to enjoy that dolce 

far niente, which is the paradise of that climate. 

But for the woman whom his master loved, and 
the pretty baby who locked into his face with the 
same eyes that he had first seen fill with tearful 
pity for his own great misery, Leroy thought no 
sacrifice too great. Miss Ranie might be fretful, 
unreasonable, and exacting; he had always an 
excuse for her. She might plan the most uulikely 
schemes, and yet none the less was he obedient. 
He knew well that er planof living Nerth with 
her husbard’s friends was quite impracticable, 
yet he had rot scrupled to face ail its ineon- 
veniences. ; 

This was substantially the story Laroy told me 
Thanksgiving night of 1868, the latter part of it 
being very effectively italicized by the occasional 
plaintive cry of little Netty, whom he was softly 
rocking in his strong arms. And I did not think 
after I had heard it that I had had a poor Thanks- 

giving. I had been allowed to partly compute 
the increase of cne noble deed; to see a man 
sccially redeemed by that logic of humanity more 
powciful than all the wi:dom of the schools. I 
had learit, tco, that no present, however dark, 
ean rightfully index the future. One Thanks- 
givirg black with clouds way be the precars pr of 
~ another whose hopeful dawn shall grow to perfect 
day. 

Strangely enough tbis last summer I again 
heard<f Leroy. An old Texan friend of Captain 


Evarts, coming to New York, paid a visit to his 
widow in Key West; for she had speedily re- 
turned there, as Leroy foresaw she would. He 
had taken charge of her little property, and under 
his care it had become highly productive and 
lucrative. So Madame continues to dream away 
her aimless existence in the darkened rooms and 
warm, perfumed air of that delicious clime. But 
Leroy has taken good care of Netty in a more 
excellent way, end my friend saw her flitting 
about under the cocoa and orange trees, a very 
healthy, hearty, and thoroughly child-like child, 








THE BOSTON FIRE. 


Boston, Nov. 13, 1872. 
OSTON has never been happier or more pros- 
perous than she seemed Jast week. The summer 
and early autumn panics about the health of man aad 
beast were over; business was good; anus3ments 
were abundant and of an unugually high order; peo- 
ple were fresh and elastic after the summer’s compar- 
ative rest, and had entered with energy and enathu- 
siasm upon the wint3r’s work, play and instruction. 
Ait and science flourished and were encouraged a3 
never before; and the city was rich in distinguished 
foreign guests. On this bright scene the sun of Satur- 
dey set, and on what, we feared was ruin and deso!la.- 
tion, it rose on Sunday. Just after? o’c.ock fire broks 
out in the high granite building on the corner of Sum- 
mer and Kingsion streets. Beginning in the engine- 
room it ran up the elevator, and was first seen barst- 
ing from the windows of a mansard roof, 

It was burning fiercely before the firemen -could 
reach the place, and the flames were far above the 
reach of any engine. The hest wasintense. The win- 
dow-catings of the building on the opposite side of 
Summer street caught, and the flames raced along the 
eaves, darted in and out among the ornaments, seized 
upon roof after roof, devoured them in a twinkling, 
leaped into magnificent buildings and rushed dowa 
the wide stairways. And so, with inconceivavle rap- 
idily, block after block was wrapped in fire. From 
street to street it wont with relenilezs fury, making a 
wind for itself, fanning its own rage, for elsewhere 
the wind was so light that it could neither help nor 
guide the flames. The firemon prevented the spread 
of the fire to the west side of King3ton street, and tho 
bicck of dwelling houses there was uninjured, although 
all arcund.it stores were in utterruin; but in ail other 
directions the devouring element had its own way un- 
checked. Water seemed to produce adsolutely no 
effect; North, East and South, the terrible confiagra- 
tion continued to extend. 

Nobody in the city slept, hundreds of thousands 
watched with anxiety that canoot bedeseribed. Hour 
aiter hour the word still was, ‘The fire gains and is 
uncontrollable.” To the south it did not spread, and 
then in the east, having distroyed everything in its 
way, and leaving a track of ruin behind it, it met the 
sea, and could go no farther, but its final work there 
was to ignite tens of thousands of tons of coal, and to 
scerch the shipping that had not been taken out of ita 
way. Westward and northward it gathered force. It 
tad reached Washington street on one side, and on 
another a mass of flame seventy or eignty rods wide 
Was rolling toward State street. Naarly seventy acres 
that a few hours before had been covered with hand- 
geome solid blocks, worth many millions in themselves, 
ard filled with goods worth many millions more, were 
one boiling sea of fire. Granite seemed like tinder:— 
heavy brick walls withstood for a time the horrible 
onset, but, their support withdrawn, fell with a crash 
hardly audible in the.steady, fierce roar of their con- 
quercr, as he trampled them down. 

Midnight had passed ; the horrorgrew and the anxioty 
grew withit. Then the roar which filled tha whole 
city with dread was broken by the welcome s).nd of 
an explcsicn; and then another andi another. Thank 
God, somebcdy bad dared at last,to uso gunpowder! 
In one hour sixty stores on Devonshire street ware 
blown up; engines and firemen came from far and 
near in great numbers, in special trains, They fairly 
encircled the fire. Men in their own stores on Wash- 
ington street beat back the flames with almost supar- 
human courage and strength; for if they crossad that 
etreet, the whole city wasdoomed. So hourafter hour 
the battle raged; and they who watched from hizh 
places saw a scene to be remembered forever. Oa the 
west the city and the fa:r country beyond lay in the 
woonlight, illuminated with color that no words can 
descrite. No one who did not see it, can imagine the 
purity, the intensity, the brilliansy of moonlight 
warmed by such 8 glow. A calm aurora was pile 
above; on the east the wild billows of that razing fire 
roared ard ibreatened, and far beyond stretched ths 
ocean. 

The sun rose on Sunday rei and darkeied by smoke 
cloucs, the day was still, and the slow hours wore on, 
and still nobody dared say what would be the issue 
of tke battle. But before noon we knew that we were 
sa‘e; the flames had begun to yield, the limit of de- 
struction had been reached, and now the work of each 
minute told; at. night the fire was so nearly out or 
rather so thoroughly conquered, that hunireds of 
thoveands of weary ‘watchers and workers weat to 
their beds, only to be awakened again at midnight by 
another awful g!are, from another fire. A gas ex>'o- 
sion had taken place, and the building at thecorn-r of 





Summer and Washington streets was in tlanss; a few 


hours hard work, and that was extinguished. On Mon-. 
day morning we could see what the thirty-six hours 

haddone. A large portion of tke business part of the 

city was in ruins; the streets were obliterated, bardly 

a landmark was left. The gray walls and the heavy 

equare tower of Trinity church stood alone, nothing 

wes left betweem them andthe harbor. A church on 

Purchase street still lifted a portion of its arches clear 

against the sky; but of the magnificent granite blocks 

that looked asif they would last for centuries, only 

fragments were standing; here a long broken wall, 

pierced with s1ched windows; there something like a 
loity column witha bold capital, whose fantastic out- 
line was never Crawn by architest; and, just beyond, a 
rus erb facade frowning and threatening an immediate 
and mighty fall. 

Immense quantities of goods had beenremovsad from 
the ttores, carried to places ef safety, or piled up on 
the common, on the side-walk of Park street and in 
the Old Granary burying ground on Tremont street. 
On Sun¢ sy these cut-of-doors stores were carried some- 
where under cover; the burnot-out fam'‘lies were pro- 
vided with skelter and food, and the famil es wo had 
fled frcm danger, but whcese homes had not bsen 
burred, reiurned to them. Relief Societies were or- 
ganized jin the churches, by the citizens, and by the 
city authorities; hot coffee and focd wers3 carri3d to 
tke firemen at their pcstsof duty; ani thestreets were 
thronged. Wecan not say that work began on Mon- 
cay, fcrit ked not ceased a minute since early Satur- 
ésy evenirg; but the werk of reconstruction began in 
earnest. The merchants in the neighborhood of the 
burnt district, who had emptied their stores, carriel 
their gocds back and set them in order; many of t103e 
who vere burnt cut, engaged and opened other pla3es 
of. busiress at once, and their new brave advertise- 
ments appcared in ihe morning papers. The strsets 
were alive with great crowds cf citizens, avd throngs 
of strangers, ard were absolutely fliled with teams 
csiryivg all kinds of goods. The usual bu:iness streets 
being clcsed, all the trucking went throuch Tramont 
and the street west of it, giving that part of tho city 
ax ost unnatural appesrance of heavy businezs. Tae 
terror ¥ 8s Over, and everybcdy set to work to find out 
the amount of the damage,and what wa: to be done 
to rey air it. There was absolutely no panic; no undue 
Gepressicn. 

The heaviest losges have fallen upon the shos ani 
leather, the Wco), and the dry goods houses; and many 
of them will be able to stand the shock; they ara east 
down, but not destroyed. The whole burat dis- 
trict is studded with shingles giving the new ad- 
dresses of the burnt-out firms. All the new and 
vacant stores in that part of the city and farther 
to the routh on Washington street, were o2cupiel 
on Monday morning. 

The Tranecript building was destroyed, but the 
Transcript came cut in good season Monday after- 
noon, of its usual size, printed on the presses of the 
Glebe. The Pilot building was destroyed, but Mr. 
Doraboe the propristor will rebuili, and meantime 
the paper will not miss asingle issus, The Post biild- 
ing was badly injured, but the Post was as promptand 
vigcrous as if no harm had come nearit. The Satur- 
dsy Evening Gazette, the oldest of the Sunday papors, 
was also among the victims, but the publishers are al- 
ready in new quarters, and their paper will be printad 
as usual next Surday morning. Two churches wera 
burred ; one en Purchase stsest, which was a very 
ursefu’ mission chapel, and Trinity on Summer street, 
one of the oldest Episcopal churches in tie city, with 
alaigeand wealthy congregation, who fora year or 
mcre have been cc nsidering the expediensy of leaving 
the o!d church and building a new one on the Back 
Bay. 

We all speak in general terms of the destruction of 
the business part of the city; but tha’ expression is 
ineccurate, &nd conveys an utterly false idea to per- 
sors upfamiliar with the city. The whole Siuth End 
with its great number of large and small retail shop3 
in all lines of business, is untouched; the West Eni 
end the South End also have wide-spread and valuable 
business interesta untouched. Indeed the retail trada 
which is chic fly on the west sideof Washing:on stree! 
bas suffered compara ively lit:le. There were no losses 
of eny acccuntin prev sions, West India goods, flour 
and gra‘n and the other necessaries of daily life. Not 
one good dwelling-houre was burnt; there is not to-Jay 
a hovuseless family, and not a temporary shelter had ‘0 
be erected, It was the large wholesale, commission 
and importing bouses that suffered most. . 

The stock of boots ard shoes wa; low, it be'ng just 
between the iimes of winter and spring trade. The 
ary goods stock, on the other hand, was unusually 
large and valuable; the stock of wool about the aver- 
sge; on -fiith of the proper'y in the burnt district was 
saved, and the loza on merchandise is probadly not 
abcve sixty millions of dollars. This makes the entire 
logs cn buildings and goods about eeventy-four mill- 
ions o1 dollars; but it does not a'lfa 1 on Boston; for & 
grea! deal of property belcng<d to non-residents, and 
distant consignors of merchaniis>. Six y millions of 
dollars wil! cover the los: of the city of Bostoa snd its 
inhabitan{s, and insurance will probably eg gerd 
to forty millions,—a large sum, but hardly a fitch o 
the loss at Chicago. Tho present valuation of Boston 
is $1,000,000,000, so it is evident that ehe is by n> m2ans 

ed. 
avers street, the great money excuanze of New E1- 
gla: d,wasunherwed,ind a though the genera! distarb- 
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athe monry market, the banks sare firm, and are trans- 
acting their daily busi ¢s3, with the exception of those 
{bat were burnt out, and have not had time to get int ) 
new rooms and arrange their affairs. At tne Clearing 
House. on Morday, al the banks made their settl 3- 
ments promptly, with the exception of the Hide and 
Leather, the North American, and the Fre3man’s, To- 
day, the first two were represented a3 u3ual, an@ in a 
few days the Freeman’s will be ready to make settle- 
ments and resume its regular busine’s. The notes, 
boi ds, and szcurities in their inaer safes were in ex- 
cel ent creer; the books and papers in the outer vault 
were par ially destroyed, but can be duplicatel. 

Tre feeling among the bank managers is not only 
hepeful but confident. That of the citizons, as showa 
by a meeting in Tremont Temple to-day, ‘s taoroughly 
prave and bcoyant. Tae meeting was in some ways 
a most impressive one. The Hall was filled with men 
of maiure age, many of them eiderly; and when they 
¢toc.d up, and a thousand of them then joined in 
sir girg, “God is the refuge of his Saiats,” a listener 
jelt eure that matezial losses were power.e3s to over- 
throw them. 

Not one word was wasted on sorrow or repining. 
Hicn. Wm. Gray read the reports of various com- 
mittees, all urging improvements—the widening 
and straightening of streets; the building of a con- 
qrodious Mirchant’s Exchaoge; enlargsment of ths 
government building, and many other improve- 
ments; above sll, thse furnishing of regular and p32r- 
marent work to the men end womsn thrown oat of 
employment. Excepting for the plans for the unem- 
ployed, you would not have known but that the burnt 
district had been cleared intentionally for th3 expres 
purpose of rebuilding with greater strength and in- 
tegrity. Mr. Gray’s report was a model of simplicity 
and directa ss, and was truly grand in its serene tem- 
per. His most confident and encouraging words were 
the most kudiy applauded; and when he de3larei 
Bestou to be master of the situation, the hall rang 
with cheers. 

The generous offers of assistance that have been 
made are a new bond between us and other cities; 
and although they should all be declined, they have 
done us the best kind of good, the kind that cannot 
be reckoned by money or told by words, ths kind 
that strergtoens our hands, lifts up our spirits, and 
makes cur hearis larger and warmer. 

A great many very important questions are to ba 
settled that require time, wisdom, and cool heads for 
their discu:rsion. The new laying out of the streats; 
the limiting the height of buildings; the best mode of 
constructing roofs, stairways, and elevators; the best 
material for walls, and other details of building; tho 
expediency of municipal help for those who desire to 
rebuiid but have not the means; and the improve- 
mets necessary in the firedepartment. Whil2 every- 
body praises the courage and the endurance of tae 
firemen, and while nobody doubts that the chief did 
his very best, pever sparing himself, and working till 
he was carried away exhausted, still the general feel- 
ing is that the fire would have been checked long 
before, and millions of dollars would have been saved, 
if buildings had been blown up sooner, and with judg- 
ment. The services of an experienced engineer, with 
his assistants, powder, fuses, and every thing neces- 
sary. were offered, but were not acceptei; and the 
blowing up that was done had not been systematically 
plenned, aud was at Jast much more extensive than 
woud have been necessary a few hours earliar. It is 
evident that a fire department, to be as efficient as 
possible, shouid have engineers and gunpowder, as 
wel] as fire-engines and water. ° 

The city is fast resuming its natural appearance. 
Washington street is open to travel, and other por- 
tions of the burnt district are being rapidly cleared. 

The wcather is soft and pleasant; last night a few 
hours of beavy rain did good service in extinguishing 
the emb:1s. The streets at night are perfectly still, 
and the briilhant moonlight has made the loss of gas 
but aslight annoyance. To-day the gas is all right, 
ard lecture, concerts, and theaters will be resumed 
at once. Since the outbreak of the fire, all drinking 
shops have been closed; and alarzge military guard 
bas kept watch over the city, doing its duty with 
minute wa:chfulness, and in no case respeciing per- 
sOLs. 

Of ccurre the interesting incidents of the fire are 
innumerable. There were instances of real heroism, 
of great generosity, and, I am sorry to say, of miser-. 
able meanness. Both men and women risked their 
lives to save the property of their employers, and in 
very many cases succeeded. Two delicate women 
faved with their own hands eight thousand dollars 
worth of slks from a burning store on Washington 
Street. Thieves he'd high carnival in Pearl street, the 
great mart of boots and shoes, and in the region of 
the ready-made clothing stores. There was no chance 
to save maoy of these stocks, and they were given up 
to the rowd. Men dropped their shabby coats, and 
examined by the fire-lizht the fit of their new-found 
garments; and whenever there was a chance to sit on 
& curb stone, semebody availed himself of it to put 
On 8 pair of new boots or shoes. 

The merchants who are able are ready to rebuild at 
once; and those whose losses have crippled them are 
Perfectly courageous, and mean to do what they can. 
“ My store is in the cellar,” said a large retail dealer 
toackance acquaintance to-day. “I have just opened 
my safe; my papers w<re burnt, my family silver was 
&gcod deal injured; but perhaps you would be in- 


terested in this,” taking from his pocket a small and 





exquisitely wrought golden horse, that the fire had 
bent and turned astrange dark gray color. And he 
showed it with as much interest, and with as cheerful 
a face, as if twenty thousand dollars of his earniuzs 
had rot been swept away. Another merchant, whose 
whole establishment was destroyed, replied to the 
cordolences of a friend: “I lost so much more last 
year in Chicago that I don’t think of this.”” Andso 
the stories go. But the real sufferers aro the mon and 
women out of business, who lived quietly and com- 
fortably on their incomes, and who have now lost a 
large porticn; in scme instances, al their invest- 
ments. Tacre are probably as many of these, perhaps 
mcre, out of Boston than in it, and they are not to ba 
reached by charitable donations. They will be helped 
by friends, or will ind some means of earoing a sup- 
port; but they are ths greatest sufferers, and their 
story will never be told. 

I said Besten was nevzr more prosperous than she 
reemed igst week. She was never braver ani more 
Wurthy of respect than she is to-day. Among the 
effers cf help are tkose of the theatiical managers 
and the actors, including Miss Le Clercq and Mr. W. 
J. Fiorerce; su@ Mr, Froude has given the thotizand 
dollars he was to receive from bis lectures here. 








TEE THREE GRAND ARMIES OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


A N ‘Eastern Question,” of a compass and is- 

sue the foremost men in the political and diplo- 
matic world have not comprehended, is about to sur- 
prise and agitate the nations. The slow and almost 
imperceptible processes by which Divine Providence 
shapes their being, progress, and destiny are now 
bringing them face to faca with a fact that will a3- 
tonish them. For nearly two thousand years the 
grand march of Christian civilization was westward. 
It is now changing front and movement; and its 
great armies are bearing down upon the vast con- 
tinent of its birth in a triangular advance, already en- 
closing its waole area. And, what is rather Interest- 
ing, but not at all uncommon to these slow move- 
ments, the three armies are not only unconscious of 
the direction and igsue of iheir movement, but are 
averze from both. Providence-has made them in- 
voluntery allies; but they can no more loose then- 
selves from the alliance than they can ‘loose the 
bands of Oxion.’”? Twoof these bosis are as antazgon- 
isticto each other es possible, and threaten to fight 
each other on the way to the great victory for man- 
kind for which the three have beep chosen and put 
in the field. It is for this reason thatthe third should, 
at this stage of the movement, apprehend more fully 
and fairly the great result to be accomplished by the 
alliance. 

It must be clear to all thoughtfnl minds, that have 
watched the tendencies of this movement for the last 
few years, that England, Russia and America are the 
three great powers of the world, selected, prepared and 
put in unconscious and involuntary alliance for the 
reduction of the whole continent of Asia to theruleand 
réle of Christian civilization. To two of these po wers— 
England and Russia—this alliance is not only un- 
recognized but very repugnant. It is for America, 
then, being free from this prejudice, to recognize this 
calling of Providence, and to induces her two allies to 
be “obedient to the heavenly vision” of this great 
duty to mankind. It is impossible for one or the other 
to withéraw from this alliance, or pause in the march. 
Why should one of them try or wish to do it? There 
is ro possible alternative for one or two of the three, 
They cannot change places; they cannot chanze part- 
ners; they cannot change the direction of their march. 

What other power in this world could bs substitut- 
ed for Russia in the northern half of Asia? Is it not 
es clear as Gay that the world must make the best of 
her as a civilizing power? Does she lack the possible 
capacity of doing her share of this great work? What 
is the work? Remember, it is not to enlighton West- 
ern Europe, Itisnotto add hor lamo-light or star- 
light to the sun’s, in those bright latitudes of civiliz1- 
tion. Itis to carry its growing illumination into the 
derkest lands of paganism, which she only can reach. 
Has sbe not done something alrealy toward the en 
lightenment of millions of different race and tongue, 
who wou'd have been in uiter darkness to-day had it 
not been for her? Has she not walked with har small 
lamp, lighted at divine revelation, over stoppss, 
mou: tains and thinly peopled deserts of snow, from 
tLe Baltic to the Pacific, revealing to the benightei 
some of the fundamental facts and principles of the 
Christian religion? Why, one of her queens, Catharine 
1], put these central verities into more languages in 
her time than all the churches of England hai done 
up to that date. Thesesingle or central truths must be 
impressed upon the minds of heathen populations be- 
fore they can be raised to higher levels of Christian 
faith and life. And itis inevitable that Russia alone 
must do this work for the northern half of Asia. 

Certainly, every mind well readin modern history, 
must concede that no nation in Christsndom ever 
suffered go much for civilization a3 Russia. For sev- 
eral centuries she barred with her lacerated and 
prostrate body the flood of Tartar barbarism which 
threatened to break over the whole of Western Eu- 
rope. The intelligent and honest mind that can concede 
this fact, mustalso admit, thatishe has done as much 
for civilization as any nation in the world in the same 
space of'time and with thesame means, Every un- 








prejudiced man, disposed to be fair and just in his 
nind towards her, must admit this as a fact. Ha 
must concede that she is the youngest nation in Bu- 
rope; that she entered upon her political existonoe, 
as such, with a smaller capital of civilizstion than any 
other nation ever started wita; that she was pushed 
up against the North Pole, aad to this day owns no 
port open all the year round to the sea; thatit has 
been tke policy of suspicious and unfriendly p»wers 
to keep hrr as faras possidle from contact with the 
great illuminating points of civilizition; thatshe w® 
obliged to construct her nationality out of the ignor- 
ant, degraded ani heteregenous popalations batween 
the Gulf cf Bothnis and Bbhering’s S'raits. In a 
word, itis doubtful if Peter the Great had as much of 
the working fe ree of civilization to start with, as the 
tingle town of Sa’em possessed, whon hs fouaiei St. 
Petersturgh. Now, itis not fair to expect of her as 
much work for ecivilizat‘on as Fraroe or England has 
performed, each with the heritage of a thousand 
years of enlightenment. It is not fair to demand proof 
tkstshe has done as much with the benighted ang 
scattered races of Northern Asi®, 2, i-pland has done 
with the most clvilized peoples sou.. °f *he Himan 
le yas. It is the question of the future, of her progres- 
f1¥oe Capacity to do the part devolving on her as a co- 
ptrtrer with England end America. 

To perform her part of this j>int work for Asia, the 
world must be willing to see Ru-sia close down upon 
ihe northern line of England in India On this great 
thiargular march, the right and left wings of the t-vo 
armies are deploying toward each other. They must, 
ele long, meet, and they should meetin pease. Waat- 
ever America can do to promots rush a meeting, she 
owes it to her own part and position to do. In the 
Jarguage of thecld stirring song, she * is marshing on." 
Ske mus‘ march, she will march, from the Asiatic coast 
cf the Pacific on and on westward into tha heart of 
the continent, till she meats the two hosts of her allies 
marching eastward, each on its line of tho triangle, 
“There is no discharge from the war” of civilization 
for one or the other. They must march on even if 
they fight Ly the way with each other. Why shouli 
they turn their arms. or hatred, or jealousy toward 
each other? Is it any more dangerons for England to 
have Russia, her nearest neighbor, in India, than it 
has been for Prussia or Sweden t> have her in o:osar 
proximity to the center of her power? In tha long 
run, bas the been a bad neighbor to them? Have they 
not enjoyed as much solid freedom, and maieas much 
£olid progress, as aby other continental nations, waile 
sbutting upon her empire? Oertainly we may say 
that she bas been a good neighbor to us. She has been 
far nearer to us, via the Pacific, than she has been to 
Ergland in India, via the Himalayas. There was a 
time when, with a single frigate from the mouth of 
the Amoor, she might have captured the whole of 
California snd its gold mines. 

It then behooves America to say to her two allies in 
the field, ‘“‘ Fall not out by the way. March on in par- 
allel co]umns, and I will meet you midway with mine, 
Iam planting 8)1 my civilized forces on the Pacifio 
coast of thecontinent. I am marching on westward to 
meet you. We are training thousands and tens of 
thousands of Chinese and Japanese to act as guides 
ond interpreters of our institutions, our literature, rel- 
igion, and political lfe. We are marching on with our 
schoo]-houser, school-books, and school-teachera; with 
our railway engines, sewing-machines, and sowing, 
mowing and reaping machines; with all the best inter- 
ests of our mechanical and agricultural industry and 
progress. Here is Japan—an empire bornina day. She 
strikes her old glory to our irresistible civi ization. 
She is the firzt great victory it has won. She offers 
herself as a new base for our march from conqyuorring 
to conquer. Press on, and we will meet you; and 
wien the great conqnest is accomplished, we allies 
will share its glory with all the rast of the wide wor'!d.”" 

One can only touch the frings of this great qu«stion, 
which will agitate the world, in the spaca of a few 
pages. The American mind cannot be made up and 
expressed too soon on the subject Its opinion should 
be £o clear, fair, dispassionate, and outspoken as to 


produce a ezalutary impression on the two great na-— 


tions with which we are allied on this graat triangular 
march of civilization. 1. B. 





A PEDAGOGIC SUGGESTION, 


S the writer of the article entitled ‘The 
Unprofessional Profession,’ (Christian Union 

Vol. 6, No. 18,) I am glad that its purposely blunt ani 
sweeping assertions have not been without the effect 
desired; though I confess I should have been better 
p'eaged had the writer who signs himself ‘‘ Teacher,” 
less thoroughly misunderstocd me. The fault, doubt- 
lees, was all my own; in that my clumsy statement of 
the case made me appear (to one “ Teacher” at least) 
as an enemy to teachers; and worse than that, as a 
‘‘purblind” judge, and a critic ‘actually ignorant”’ 
of the valuable contributions already maie towaria 
better ur derstanding and appreciation of the teachers’ 
work. This would be no placa for a discussion of such 
personal matters, even if I were disposed to enter into 
what I specially abhor—a controversy. My desire is 
not at all to impress teachers with the absolute cor- 
rectness of my opinions,—a most absurd thing for any 
one to attempt,—but rather to call their atcontion to 
what seems to me to be a grave defect in educational 
literature, especially that portion of it which is non- 
inally professional; admitting, of course, the possi- 
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bility that what I call a defect may in reality be 
nothing more than a misjudgment on my part. 

A few days ago I was enjoying a friendly conversa- 
tior with one of the most thoughtful, progressive and 
conscientious school cfiicers in the country: one, [ 
may add, who has done not a little toward the ad- 
vance ment of gensible teaching, both by his penand by 
his efforts as a trainer, and superintendent of teachers 
We had been talking over certain projects he has in 
hard for the improvement of elementary teashingz, 
and the best means of making their results kn»>wn to 
teachers gentra'ly, when this sane question of the in- 
effectiveness of the great bulk of pedagogic literature 
came up. 

‘Ts it not possib'e,” Iasked, * to give a more pracsti- 
cal turn to sush writ'ngs?” 

“The great difficulty, { apprehend,” my friend re- 
plied, ‘“‘ would be to make teachers be'ieva that the 
customery way of discussing educationa! matters is not 
alreecy ‘practical.’”’ 

“So it is ip one sense; still it seems to have compara- 
tively littl cvmulativo effect.” 

* You mean that it settles nothing?” 

“‘Rovghly speaking. yes: and what is more discour- 
agirgit does not seem to maka the way clearer for 
a settlen ent.”’ 

“There does seem to be disproportionately small pro- 
gress, truly: but bow can it be helped?” 

“ By ineuzurating, if possible, among teashers the 
fame patient sud painstaking method which ha; done 
such gcod service in advancing the o‘her sciences and 
the arts d pendent on them—the making of systematic 
and ca efully- recorded observations and experiments, 
and their publication in professional journals oro hor- 
wise. The medical journals illustrate fairly waoat I 
meen.” 

“Something like this? A teacher, say at tho besin- 
ning of a «rm, enters on her record-book the charac- 
ter of her class—so many boys or girls, or both tozeth- 
er; ages, FO and 80; have been taught so long, and ia 
euch and sucha way. They take up a given subjest, 
eay fracticns, and pursue if in a manner carefully sot 
down; th: ir progress frcm day to day is miaoutely re- 
coded. Atihe end of a specifi: d time, the results are 
briefly sum med -up. They know so mu3h; can solve 
at sight ruch ard such problems; fail to solve prod- 
Jems s+ snd so; when set anew but allied task, they 
give such und such evidences of intelligence and skill, 
In the next room,a teacher of corresponding rauk 
takes a sim Jar class, and pursues the same subject by 
a differert method; and so various methods are toasted 
and their results compared.” 

“Sut stantially, yes. Or the methods adop‘ed by 
different cities might be similarly studied aud con- 
pared, as the doctors compare methods of treating 
disease; or teachers might make spscial studiss of 
particular pupils, typical cases, such as every s3hool 
affords, and tabulate the results for publication—the 
one thi: g to be kept most in mini being the accumu- 
lation of accurate obzervations, eepecially those exaib- 
iting negative results. Don’t you think good would 
come of it?” 

“In time, certainly: for there would necessarily re- 
sult some broad and substantial basis of facts to gene- 
ralize from, ard that is what edusation needs above 
all things. It wouldn’t take long, I fancy,’’ my friend 
ocntinued, ‘‘io demonstrate, by such means, the ua- 
wsdcm of more than one popular method which 
is devoutly believed by its advocates to ba the 
method.” 

Every one familiar with the history of the sciences 
and the s:c entific professions, is well aware tha’ there 
were in €ach mavy great pames who gave houor to 
them hile ‘hey were inastate precisely like that of 
educaticn to-day; and aware, too, that their soundest 
Gevelopn »pt of those arts and sciences began only 
when men began to devote themselves to the modest, 
but mcst important work of gathering the material 
tasis for generalizations which they mizht not hope 
to witress. It may beavain imagination, neverithe- 
less ] cunnot bit thiuk that the teachers of the co ni 1g 
o:ntury vill lock back upon our crude theorigs and 
traditional methods of education, much as we look 
Lack upon tbe simi arly crude theories of tie physi- 
cians ard alchem'sts of the middle ages. Wed) not 
despise the wi:dom of the wise men of those days. 
They did nobly with the materials they had to work 
on; but one cannot help thinking that th y would 
Lave Gone better had they been able to resilize tha 
poverty of thoss m:terials, and had turnéd their in- 
fluence towardtrer medying of that poverty. 

I would not be understood to say tna’ texrchers 
never nake and reccri cbservations such as I have 
menrticned; for that would not ba true. My con- 
plaint is that so few do it, and that the organs of the 
Teachers’ Associations do not seem to recoguize that 
their pecutiar and most fruitful field of effort lies in 
attending to just such professional matters. IT could 
Tame an u'tituie of admirab!> exps:iments in teaca- 
ing, experiments which bare fallen uider wy own ob- 
servation. that, for Jack of suitable publiszation, are 
likely to make no positive cr permanent contribdu‘ion 
to the sciecce of education. Few teachers hear of 
ibem, ard then on'y as something accompiished by 
rival schocle, Jealousy, or a fear that they msay be 
acccunted mers imiiators, keeps them from acosptiag 
fiavkly the results cbtcined, or even giving them the 
benefit cf a fair trial. If the teachers’ magazines 
weuld wake a pcint of encouraging and publishing 
systematic reports of such experiments—not for the 
e:crification of this or that teacher, but as positive 





contributions of fundamental material toward the 
development of a science of pedagogy—the ultimate 
result would be of incalculable value; and the imme- 
diate result, I am inclined to think, would be to make 
these publications somewhat more serviceable to 
teachers, and, at the same time, help to put them in a 
more respectable position than they have hitherto en- 
joyed. 








A PLEA FOR CHURCH MUSIC. 
BY A MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST. 


OST heresies I can understand; there are 
scmelcaunot. I can understand way the Spis. 
ccpalians should prefer a prayer book to extempore 
pra, er (nct that [inslude that among the heresies); 
why the Roman Catholics shouli fill their charches 
with s‘atues and paintings, thouga they seem to me 
to degrade rather than to irspire the imagination; 
why the Baptists should insist cn immersion, and should 
even shut out from their communion those who are 
not immersed, though one form appears to me as good 
as another; why the Universalists shou'd preach a 
restoration beyond the grave, though my New Tfesta- 
ment tells me that the zresat guif fixed is impassibie; 
why the Unitarians shou!d refuse supreme homage to 
that crucified Saviour, who is my Lord and my God. 
But I cannot understand how avy Christians who pre- 
tend to accept the Bibleas a rule of faith and practice 
should havesilenced singing in the churches. I caanot 
understand why the Puritans shou!d have sh11t out the 
organ acd the Quakers, the choir. Thatisanuasolvei 
and an insolubie puzzle. 

Take up your Bible, and trace in its pages the his- 
tory of music. The first inspiration God gave to man 
was a musical inspiration. First of arts was mus:oc; 
tr:t of artists wa: Jubal—“ the father of a'l those that 
banile the harp and crgan.”’ Bafore painting, draw- 
inz, sculpture, architecture, came music. Before nen 
learned to write, they learned to sing; as the baby 
crows With a musical song before ever his lips have 
learned to fcrm “ papa” and ** mamma’” 

Tbe years rolled on. The enslaved I:rielites stood on 
the banks of the Red Sea Before them roiled its waves; 
behind them pressed their task-masters. The critical 
bour in their Listory had arrived. “Speak unto tha 
children of Israel, that they go forward,” said the 
Lord, And feeble faith, enforced by strong fear, tri- 
umphed; and forward they went though the waves 
ot the sea laved their bare feet. Through its massive 
waters they pavsed dry-shod, and on the other site 
they stoo 1 an emancipated nation; and then, in th-ir 
very birth-hour, tney joined in the very first act of 
public and national worship (for the Passover was cel:- 
bra.ed in families, notin a national concourss); and 
that act of worship was a song. “Then sang Moses 
and the chi dren of Israel this song unto the Lord.’’. . 
“And Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took 
atimbrelin her hand; and all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances.” 

Nearly five hundred years pass by. Israel has emer- 
ged from ite probation in the wilderness and from its 
experiences of anarchy in the Holy Land; and the na- 
ticn has been organized under David; and the wanier- 
ing church has taken down its tabernacle for the last 
time; and all the people gather in Jerusalem to the 
consecration of Solomon’s Temple. And again music 
is employed to embody the pent-up praises of that 
glad hour in a choral service, the like of which the 
world has never seen. Four thousand trained voices, 
acccmpanied by an orchestra of cymbals, and psslter- 
ies, and harps jcin in a grand chant of pra‘se to the 
Almighty God, who has made and preserved them a 
nation, singing in unison—led by cone hundred and 
twenty trumpet;—tbat magn ficent Hebrew refrain: 

“Praise the Lcrd, fer he is good; for his mercy en- 
dureth forever.”’ 

So the church which was born in song and orailied 
in song enters upon its manhood’'s life baptiz3d in a 
wsve of song whose ample vo'ume, filing the waole 
Temple, is quitesuffci: nt to justify this metaphor even 
in the eyes cf the most vigorous immo2rsionist, 

A thousard years tazs by. The Jewish church has 
finisted its mission and draws near its death. Tae 
L: rd is about to lay the foundation of tre new church 
in bis own Dlood. Hecalls his d scip'es together; aad 
bceiore as yet his bidy has been broken and ais olood 
ebed, he breaks the symbol of the one, and pours out 
thesymboi of the cther, and in that Last Supper in- 
augurates the church, whose missio7 wiil not end tilt 
ti e refra us of earth are lostand merged in the grand- 
er refrain of beaven. Again song is summoned to 
gf ace the sacred hour; the echoes of the past and the 
Pp ophetic articipations of the future un te in the 
hymn wiich brings to a close the mo:t sacredly sol- 
emn service the world has ever witnessed or ever 
eon. 

And yet in th: face of this sacred history the Puri- 
tans banisked the organ, and the Quakers the choir! 
In the face of this sacred hi-tory there are scores and 
hundreds of churches, which are ne‘ther Puritan nor 
Quaker, where there is nev-r heard the voise of praise, 
There is a lecture given in one end of the building and 
a concert given io the other; but the voieeof genuine, 
heartfelt, sincere praise is never heard. The few mo- 
nents conrecrated to music are devoted by the minis- 
ter to finding his place in the Bible, cr refreshing his 
mer ory respecting his sermon, and by the worshiders 
to adju- ting their own dresses and studying those of 
their neighbors. 








I once attended an ordination service in which, after 
a long sermon and a long prayer, a good old minister 
arose, kymn-bock in hand, “Tore ieve the tedium of 
these exercizes,” said he, ‘‘and—ur—to the gory of 
God, we will sing the —— P:alm.” The good old man, 
more frank than polite, gave expression to the com- 
mon sentiment concerning the uss of church music: 
Ina certain namelks3 parish the people were accus. 
tcmed to turn about at every singing and face tha 
choir. The minister remonstrated, ‘‘ Why,” said one 
of the Jadies of his charge, who occupicd a front pew, 
and who wes mcre candid than most of the congraga- 
tion, “it is the only chance I get to see who is in 
church, and what they have gst on.”’ 

Most nen regarsé the creed as the test of the church. 
I think its muric is 2 fairer test. The church that !sts 
four people in the choir do all the singing, is pretty 
sure to let the mitister do all the praying. CThechurch 
that si gs with strong and united voice in the gre it 
congregaiion may lack wisdom, prudence, cautiun, 
but it is pretty sure te be a live church, a wor<i:g 
church, a praying church. a harmonicus churoh, 
Th re is pething that so warms the heart as singing; 
no:bing that so breaks down barriers of pride and 
caste, nothing that so cures quarrels, nothing that is 
such a hizhway frem earih to the very throne and 
heart of God. 

Every revival of religion tas been a revival of mu- 
sc. Every decadence of piety kas been marked by a 
decadence of singi: g. 

David certainly b. lieved in congregational singing— 
“Let everything that bath breath praise tha Lord,” 
“Tet all the people praise tnes.’’ But there are-ome 
people wWLo cennct sing. Well, he nas a prescription 
for them— Sheut!” ** Make a joyful noise before ths 
Lord.’’** Anything will do better thansi.ence. It was 
not a bad suggestion, that of a sarcastic friend of mina, 
Wio proposed an amendweat-of Psaln LXVIII, to 
adapt it to modera times. It should read he said, 
“Tit the peosie pra‘se thee, O God; yea, let four 
pe: ple in the gailery praise thee.”’ 

The apostoiic church believed in congregational 
sirging. When they had all things in common, be 
sure sorg wasin conmon. They weut from house to 
house breakir g bread and praising God. I be ievethe 
first employno ent of professional singing a3 a substitute 
10r Congregaticnal singing, dates from about tae 
fourth cent.ry The priests were beziuning to 
draw the line between laity and clergy. They were 
begin1 ing to lay the foundations for th» doctrine that 
no onecsn apprcach God acceptably save through the 
priest. They shut out the people from the altar, then 
from the pulpit, then from the choir. A law: vas 
made th:t no one should sing in church except tho e 
who were duly set apart for that purp)se. Practically 
that law rema:ns uu r+pealed to this day. There is 
nowhere corgregation4! singing in the Roman Catho- 
lic cc mmuvion, I think ¢ 

But the Re'ormation was an outbreak not only of 
thought but a'so of song. It marched singing to vic- 
tory. The congregations (aught up the songs which 
Luther gave them, and his hymns ani music did as 
nuch to awaken Europe as his preaching. Again the 
cburch settled down upon its lees. Again devout and 
earnest servants of God, tae Wesleys in Engiani, un- 
dertook to awaken it, and Methodist hymna are as 
characteristic as Methodist theo!ogy; the lyrical con- 
tributions of Charles Wesley wrought cotemporane- 
ously with the execution and theological labors of his 
brother Jcbn. 

Did you ever know a choir to interpret adequately 
the praises of God in the time of revival? Did you 
ever notice how Christians that never sang bef ra go 
about the house in such times singing to the Lord, 
making sometimes poor melody with their voices, but 
alweys making melody in their he:ris? 

Look forward into the far future. Draw aside the 
veil and get a glimps: of the glories of the other world, 
the final church of the first-born, whither we are 
marching, and whitber all saints have marched, sing- 
ir g fr m the dt ys 01 Jubal to the presentday. Tacre 
‘gO preaclLing there ; Jor we shall no longer see God 
through tke glass darkly, but fsce to face. But the 
whole heavens ling snd ring again with the songs of 

sTaAIFe. 

; * and when ke had taken the book, the four beas3ts (living 
ores) ané tour an’ twenty elders fell down before the La nb, 
heving every one of hem harps, and golden vials full of 
oders. wich are tre prayers of the saints. Anijthey sung 
anew song. sa ing, ‘ Thou art worthy to take the bork, and 
to open the seas thereo’; forth su wast slaia, and hast re- 
éeemed us to Ged by thy blo »1 out every kin ired,a “dtongua, 
ard1a ion; and hast mad? us uot») our God kings ad priests, 
an¢ we shall reign on earth” 

There isa choir there and a grand onetoo. But the 
choir cannot voice the praise of heaven. 

** Ard Iteheld and ‘ heard the voic 'of maayanga3ls round 
ab ut the throne and the b ests (living ons) and the elders; 
ard the number of them wasten thouzand timcs:en tho s- 
ard and thousands of thousends, saying with aloud voic? 


-"Wirtbyisthe Lamb that was siaia to r2czive power, aid 


wit dom, and strength ené honor atd glory. and bles».ng.” 


*on reading this over to my wife she having the fear of disco*dant 
notes before herea’s begs ne to note the fact that the noise 
mrst ps a joyful noise to be a Scriptura! addition to congr *g4- 
tienal singing 

+e must c rr. ct our cortributcr in this particular. How gonerst 
the practice cf corgregati nal singing i- in the Roman oe ar 
Chur: h, we cannet te!l but itis not unk“own there. Th < —= 
this note hus rarely beard more effect’ve devo'ienal 8 « | amen 
on one occasion in the oble cathedralot St Steph> s, ni nee 
The in mense coneregat'on was made up from all el an ase 
cie‘y, fire ledies gentlemen beggars common 8 —, 6 tae 
all minglea indiscriminately The voices of all jo — h bat he 
long-con inusict ant ; the words we could not distingu gai ¢ tu ie 
D usic was full of tender and fervid pathos The great P atnseet 
of voices. all in low, repressed tones the plaintive, ani hes en 
weird eberacter «f the mlody, the mingling of sod yet ie a 
semt lege in common cevotion, produc-d one of the mos UNiow 
ive religious effects we ever witnessed.—Ev. UBRISTIAN U: . 
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There is a chorus there, but not even a chorus, whose 
numbers are ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thousands of thousands, is adequate to interpret the 
thankrgiving of the universal church in its hour of 
triumph and in its joy of love. ; 

And every creature which is in heaven and on the earth, 
and under he earth. and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, ‘ Blessing and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
gnto the Lamb, for ever and ever.” 

Ab, ye?! in heaven, not the select choir, not the paid 
chorus, but the great congregation, with every crea- 
ture in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and 
guch ae are in the sea, unite to utter the praise of Him 
that siftech on the throne and of the Lamb forever. 

Christian brother, if you want a church that shall 
have in it the power cf the church of David, teach it 
to sing; if you want 3 church that shall have in it the 
spirit svd enthusisem of the Apostolic church, teach it 
tosing; if you want a church that shall prepare for the 
Church of Mount Zion above, teach it to sing. 

New ab'deth preaching, prayer, praise, these three; 
but the greatest of these is praise. 











THE INTERIOR LIFE, 
BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


HEN a clock is out of order, and its wheels 

warped or cogs broken, the hammer of the 
time-bell will give an uncertain sound. There will be 
anoise of machinery unpleasant to hear, and an in- 
definiten:ss of time unsafe to rely upon. The clock, 
instead of b. irg a guide, will become a dec3iver and 
an abc yane, and stand in its place the mere adver- 
tiser of its own infirmity. 

So when a Chr’stien’s heart is disordered and cor- 
rupted by apy cause, when there setties down 
anorg the inward motives of the soul any secret sin 
oran: hidden profanity of purpose, thera will neces- 
sarily ariso to ths lips discordant speech, and gather 
over the counte ance an expres3ion corresponding to 
irregularities within. Unless the heart is pure, the 
conversation will be corrupt. The motive is a meas- 
ure of the msn. “As & man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” 

The door-keeper of an alien honsehold said to Peter, 
“Theu art surely a Galilean; thy speech bowrayeth 
thee.” There 1s something in the facs and in tie tone 
of every man which brings up and out the lifa’s mean- 
ing and purposes, and this inherent quality of charac- 
ter is read and known by the multitudes, 

Vhetever a man’s mind takes in and cherishes be- 
comes an element of his very being. If the soul have 
tastes tcr the music of the world, the tongue wil! soon 
take the sa ne key, and become the ready exponent of 
Wordly thirgs. If the world be ia a man’s heart, it 
will break out at hislips. No matter what may ba 
his profession, or what the reputation of an individ- 
ual, he wi'l exactly impress and express himself in 
his common conversation, day by day. He may put 
himself into strictest bonds as to outward observances 
—he may live to the very letter of religious law and 
erder; but when his spontaneous words come forth, 
they wi'l certainly bear the brogue of his real nature, 
There isa native tone to every man’s soul surer in 
significan se than that of his mother-tongue. And un- 
less the inmost natare be new: created in Christ Jesus, 
and tke vill sanctified and controlled by the H>ly 
Spirit, there will be certain betrayal of the real char- 
acter long before the judgement day, by the attesting 
witnesses of the face and voice. The faculties of the 
mind rm ust be poised in divine truth, and the motives 
of the heart purified by divine grace. Then the ex- 
ternal manifestations of religion will be harmonious 
and teautiful. 

You cannot mske a deranged clock keep time by 
merely tinkering with the hands upon the dial plata; 
you car not make a cracked bell ring clear by an out- 
ward application of pumice and oil. There must bea 
radical investigation, a re-adjustment, a reconstruc- 
tion of the confused machinery -witain. Wheels that 
vary trom their line of contact with subordinats 
wheels, and +prings and pendulums thatara at odds 
and er ds in marking hours, must b2 set trie; the whole 
combination of causes which produce the outward re- 
sults indicated by the indoex-fingers, must b3 made to 
work together ior the one objact. It requires tha de- 
Signer himself to repair and continue the operations. 
Then, «hen the vsrious portions of the clock within 
arein proper cordition, and the necessary force ap- 
Plied, the hours and minutes wiil be accurately 
marked, Then the clock will be in harmony wi h the 
fun, sed their movements in measuring time will cor- 
Tetprnd, 

So does God’s spirit operate upon thesoul. It ra-ad- 
justs all irregulari‘ies, changes all wrong im pulges, 
Puts irto harmony of motion all discordant desires, 
Clearses, purifies and prerses forward all legitimate 
Sgencies cf mind and soul, and so makes the outward 
life but the result of the inward motive; and powers, 
A soul thrs imbued is put into sympathy with God 
through Jesus Christ; and the lips will necessarily 
tone ferth ihe experience within, a3 a bell in a well- 
rezulated clock marks the passing hours. 

t, how often do we find men attempting to ar- 
Tange their lives from without, rather than from 
en There is a universal disposition to begin re- 
bn with the hands rather than with the heart. 
to " ius fre trained to pronounce certain phrasee, the 

€t to walk certain paths, the manner to conform to 
Certain formulated theories; and so Christianity gets 





to be a mere profession. Merely to profess it is easy 
enough, and even fashionable. The question is often 
asked, with reference to the stranger or neighbor, 
“Dees he profess religion?’ Well, suppose he does. 
He might do romethirg vastly better for himself and 
for others. Does he confess? Does he do? The Gos- 
pel proposes to deal first with the heart; to correct 
within the soul all that sin has deranged. And only 
by an immedia‘e and comp ete yielding up of ths in- 
most secrecie: of the nature, and by a full admittance 
of the new Creator within, may the walk and the con- 
versation be in accord with the will of our blessed 
Lord. 





TERE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
BY SORUTATOR. 


HE report which has been afloat during the 

last week or two, that the Jewsof Roumanis 
propose to emigrate cn massz to the United States ia 
cider to escape the perzecution to which they aresub- 
jected in their native country, has probably some 
fcundation, but that any such scheme could be carried 
cut is very unlikely. The great body of ths Jews in 
that, as in all other countries, are poor, and emigration 
from Wallachia cr Moidavia to the United States is by 
DO Meats 80 fimple a matter as emigration from Ire- 
land or France or Germany. There is e.thsr a long 
and expe nsiveland journey to beundertaken beforeem- 
tarkation, or a long and dangerous sea voyage before 
reaching the Atlantic; and then America to the Wal- 
lachian or Moldavian is a very distant and very strange 
land. Doubtless many of the well-to-do Jews ara anx- 
icus to come, and may come, but sudden emigration 
on a Jarge scale is not to be looked for from the ma‘s 
as long as there is the least chance of reliof fron any 
cther source. {t must be remembered, too, that this 
rersecution is not wholly a new thing. The Jews 
along both banks of the lower Danubs, have known 
for centuries all the bitternegs of ou awry and pop1- 
lar hatred and contempt. It is not many years since 
there was a rising of ihe Turks azainst the Jews of 
Roustchouk. A large number of these unfortunates 
were collected by the mob, and crowé ed intoa lighter 
cn the river, and shoved off into the current. The 
Wallachians over at Giurgevo,hearing what was going 
on, assembled in crowds on the opposite shore, with 
long poles, and accompanied the craft down the 
stream for miles, to sce that no attempt to land was 
made on their side, and in this way the wretched exiles 
drifted down, half clad and half fed, in inclement 
weather, to tbe wilds of the Dobrodscha—the fever- 
haunted wilderness near the mouth of the Danube, 
where they finally got ashore. What became of tnem 
afterwards, I never heard, but the incident was an ex- 
cellent illustration of the condition under which the 
Jevs in Eastern Europe have lived for ages. We hear 
more of their sufferings now than we ever heard be- 
fore, rather because the press and the railroad and 
telegraph are letting light in on dark regions than be- 
csuse their sufferings are new, or even very unusually 
revere. 

It would, moreover, be a great mistake to suppose 
that this persecution is, in the proper sense of the term, 
a religious persecution. It is to be feared that the 
faith cf the Roumanian Christians is in our day by no 
means ftrong enough even to msintain hostility to 
the enemies of the church, which is so often the only 
sign of Christianity that many profe:sed b<lievers 
tave to show. Their hatred of Jews is mainly com- 
mercial hatred. To calt it “fanaticism,” as it is the 
fashion to do, is really to give it a dignity which does 
not belong to it, and the same thing may be said of 
most of the medieval dislike of the Jews. We arein 
the habit of ascribing the sufferings of the Jews from 
the tenth to the seventeenth century to the influence 
of religious bigotry, but if we examine their condition 
in Poland and Russia, the Danubian Provinces and 
parts of Hungary to-day, we sha!l find a state of 
things which throws a fiood of light on the ciuses of the 
rancors by which the unfortunats children of Isriel 
were for 20 many ages pursued over tha greater part of 
Christendom. All the countries we have meationed, 
are cnly now emerging from what we may call a 
thcrougkly feudal state of society, such as prevailed 
thicugL out the rest of Europe from the ninth to the 
sixteenth century; that is to say, the land is tilled by 
presar ts, whe were until recently serfs, and who still 
pre:c) ve the manners and ideasof serfs. Itisowned by 
Scigreurs, or “‘ Boyards,’’ who have until lately livei 
ip remote manor houses, in a country covered with 
fcresis acd swamps, and possessing neither roads nor 
ti ‘dger, supporting themselves and their servants 
by tke produce cf their own farms and- that of 
their terants. They sell little, ani buy little, but 
the littic they bay has been from time immeno- 
rial either brought to their door by Jewish peddlers or 
hes been purchesed from Jewish deaiers ia the towns 
which are fcund far between; and the little they sell 
is bought up by Jews, too, who are the only men who 
have ready money, and know anything about foreign 
markets or the usages of commerse, or areaccustomed 
to engage in speculation. All over the vast region 
which is commonly known as Eastern Europe, and 
may be roughly described as exteniing from the Gulf 
of Finland to the Adriatic routhward, and eastward to 
the Black Sea, the word “Jew” is now what it was 
throughout Western Europe, in the Middle Ages—a 
synorym fora trader or money-lender—and every 
house, belenging to the wealthier classes, may 
be said to have its own Jew through whom it trans- 





acted all its ‘‘ business,” properly so-called with the 
cuter world. Twenty years ago, a Polish, a Hunga- 
rian, cr Roumapian lady, if you t 1d her of something 
nicein dress, or food, or ornament, of whichshehad not 
heard before, would say, “I shall tell my Jew to bring 
me scme;” or, “I must ask my Jew aout that.” If 
her hustand wanted a loan, as he wa; very apt to do, 
he did not go to his friend; for hts friend was as badly 
off as he, or to his bank—for he had no bank —but ap- 
plied to the Jew who brought his various commodities 
to his Ccor, and be got it for him; for I believe there is 
rarely a Jew in the Old World who acknowlsdzes 
éven in our Gay to having money himssif The 
awful shadow of medixval violence and cruelty still 
rests on him, and he avoids, through a habit which 
bes ncw become hereditary, acknowledging the 
porsession of anything but his clothing, and gets his 
money and goods from some mysterious friend. So 
that all the buying and money-lending of the country 
are done by Jews, and nobody but Jews, and the re- 
sult is that the Jews are nearly everybodys’ creditor; 
and when, as is so often the case in primitive, agri- 
cultural, and ar stocratic communities, nearly every- 
bedy is shiftless and improvident. of course creditor 
ireans a dunning, exacting, worrying person, who 
eats up the substance of the poor, despoils the rich, 
insults the dignity of honest gentlemen, and whose 
very presence is hateful. 

That it was to thie same monopoly of hoarding and 
money-lendirg, and not altogether to his unbelief, that 
the Jew owed most of his hardships in the middle 
ages, would be more generally ackoowledged, if his- 
tery bed bestowed more attention on the economical 
condition of society, and !ess on dynasties and wars: 

The Jews took pessession of commerce, after ths fall 
of the Roman Empire, when the rest of the world was 
taken up with rude agriculture and with war, because, 
berides having na’ural acuteness and ability, they 
were scattered through all countries, and yet kept up 
constant intercourse by means of a language and 
writing which served all the purvoses of a cipher. 
They thus poseersed a knowledge of markets and 
routes, and facilities for disposing of things, ani 
obtaining arsistance in their ventures, and ex+han- 
ging information, which no other race possessed, 
until the Italians took to trading. They rapidly be- 
came everybody’s creditor; and as th ir caances for 
being repaid were always dubious, charged enormous 
tates of interest. When, therefore, a gooi Christian 
found himself pestered for payment of a debt by a 
Jewish dealer, he got angry with him at first asa trou- 
blescome dun,or extortioner, but asit would hardly have 
done to rob, or »xeat him on this grouni he lashed 
himself into the necessary degree of fury by the roe- 
membrance of the fact that the creditor or his father 
hed crucified the Redeemer of the world, and was 
now probably eddicted to blasphemy. 

A glance at the history of French legislation with 
regard to Jews confirms curiously this theory of the 
cauce of their persecution. For centuries they were 
alterpately made the objects of extraordinary special 
privileges, and subjected to the most outrageous vio- 
lence. The king would invite them to settle them- 
selves in his towns, and bestow on them peculiar privi- 
leges, and then, in afew years, visit them with the 
severest penalties, or gave them up to mob-law. The 
explanation of these ups and downs was, that after 
they had been for a while engaged in trade and 
banking, all the great men, and many of the little 
ones, got into debt to them, and as the time of 
payment drew near, the spectacle of their unbelisf 
became intolerable, and the sin of letting them live 
cn the fat of a Christian land palpable. There is a 
curious piece of evidence as to the degree to which 
the Jews in their character of creditors weighed on 
men’s minds in England at the end of the twelfth 
eentury to be found in the Maena Charta. The 
twelfth rection of that great instrument provides that 
“if one have borrowed anythbir g of the Jews, more or 
lese, and dies before the d«bt bo sa isfied, thors shall 
be no interest paid for that debt so long as tha heir is 
ui der ege, of whomsoev-r he may ho!d.” Ths thir- 
teenth section goes still farther, and declares ‘* that if 
ary one shall die indebted to the Jews, his widow shall 
bave her Gower. and pay nothing of the debts; ani if 
the deceased have left children under age, they shall 
bave pnecerseries provided for them according to the 
tenement of the deceased, and out ot the residue the 
debt shall be paid.” 

The emancipation of the Jews bas indesd in all 
countries gone on pari pass% with the growth of trada, 
rather than with the spread of religious toleration 
The rise of the commercial spirit, and the absorption 
of large bodies of Christians in money lending and ex- 
changing has gone far everywhere to slear the name of 
J+ w of itsodium. As the conditions of credit and the 
pature of money have become more genera ly under- 
stood, the takingof high rates of interest bas ceased 
to be considered a sign of moral badness, and as Cnris- 
tians have grown more scrupulous about the payment 
of their debts, the Jew has risen in favor and respecta- 
bility. If we look through Europe to-day we find 
that the more bac kward it is in material civilization the 
mere firmly convinced are the inhabitants that the 
Jews are suckiog their vitals out. The remedy for 
Jewish disabilities in Roumanig is railroads, labor, and 
capital. When it is applied, intelligent Roumanians 
will be as wuch astonished that they should ever have 
longed for Jewish emigration, as the Franoh now are 
that their fathers should ever have driven the Hug- 
uenots into exile. 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FripAY EVENING, Nov. 15, 1872. 
WILL read a note tt at I have received : 


“Will you please remember, in your prayers, just for one 
night. a poor little music-teacher? Ask that her petition 
may be heard and an: wered, and that she may posse:s that 
peace which has tbus far been soughtin vain. Prayinys2ems 
10 her like trying to send a telegram without understanding 
the art of telemiaphy. One might try forever; but if the op- 
eraior did not render his assistanc2, the message, however 
urgent, would not reach ite destination.” 


That is a very good figure,anyhow. I think, my:eif, 
that a ;reai deal of praying is like a person’s drum- 
ming on a telegraphic instrument, without the least 
idea of what be is doing. But even at thas, there is 
somebody at ihe other end who knows that thera i 
someb:dy kere trying to Go something; so that no 
message is a Message, only of a pecutiar sort, 

This rote I rcad because it is evideatiy a nots from 
ihe heart; because it covers ground which I sup- 
pose every body bas gone over, first or last; and ba- 
caute it gives an oppertunity of bringing up some 
matters conceining prayer which are of primes practi- 
calimportarce. 

ldo not think it nesessary that we should know 
what is the philosophy of prayer in order to pray, and 
to pray with very great comfort and assurance. Th's 
isan age of philcsophy; and tha doubt and skapti- 
cism which a multi‘ude of persons fee! on the sabject 
of prayer arise largely, I think, from the sugga3tions 
of the fcree aud order of natural law, and its unvary- 
ing continuity. Men areled off froma frm faith in 
prayers to God, from consid( rations drawa from ssi- 
entific sour: es. : 

Now praycrisan exporiense, and if is an experi- 
ence that Las had an existence under ten thousand 
forms since the world began. It is not so much a1¢ex- 
perience cf knowledge agit is an experience of com. 
fort and gladness. 

Since the world began, two things bave baen sure; 
first, that the human heart needed to pray, and could 
not be kept back from praying. I think that in cer- 
tain exigencies and certain troubles, if a man did not 
believe these wasa God, he would pray at ths spot 
where God would beif there were one. I think that 
when men are brought to the ead of their own 
strength, and the trouble is not half spent, ani they 
turn this way and that, as a worm in a fire turas— 
there being fire whichever way he turns—th:ir hearts 
would die in them if they bad not liberty to lift them- 
felves up and appeal to the great overruling Force of 
the universe. Inall ages and in all nations, no matter 
how varying or imperfect the nature of religion may 
have becn, and no matter howit may have been in- 
terpolated by mistakes, the tendency to pray, and to 
Jean on a superior Power, bas been a univerzal tend. 
ency. 

The oiber fact is this: that those who have been the 
most intelligent and the most assiduou3in the practice 
of prayer, are those who most firmly believe that it 
brings answers of mercy, and that it comforts. Men 
say, “It conforts, because it brings the mind into a 
higher state, and because its reflex action on the mind 
is beneficial; but it does not comfort because God an- 
swersinany way.” This is begging the whole ques- 
tion. 1 believe, too, that there is a reflex benefit from 
it; but I believe that there is also an answer to it by 
the scticn of the divine Sririt; not always as we desire 
or expect. That there is a diving influence which cones 
on the sou) of man in the act of praying, as the se- 
querce of prayer, I most firmly bolieve. But if you 
esk me how, and in consonance with what philosophy, 
I sey I cannot tell. 


I believe that the fact of prayer is revealed, and 
that the experience of it answers to the declarations 
of God’s word; but the mode by which tho divins 
Mind aois, whether by usages which are higher than 
anything that we know, or by the use of extraordin- 
ary means, or by the direct lapse of the divine Spirit 
upon the scu’s cf men, giving them vision and higher 
power, I carnot explain, This I know, however: it is 
good to pray. I can scarcely conceive of a person 
beirg lifted into a state of exaltation by any influence, 
and not breaking out toward God. 

When I was under the poetic illusions that waited 
vpon me on the banks of ths Avon, I was so ex- 
alted in my feelings that as I walked I could not fee! 
the ground under my feet, I was as one walking in 
the air. And when, feeling thus, I went into a village 
church, and beard the sweet Episcopalian servize re 1- 
dered in music. the joy which I experienced was indes- 
cribable, ard the communion was unutterable. The 
senre Which I had of the presence of God, and the 
pouring out of my heart, I can liken to nothing but 
the raptures of a child putting its arms around its 
mother’s neck, and covering her face with kisses. It was 
not avolition thst impelled me, but an inspiration and 
a necessity. I bad a similar experience at a later 
pericd when for the first time I walked through the 
galleries «f the mighty masters in art. The esthetio 
feeling grew stronger and stronger in mg, until by and 
by it carried me to such a level that I effervesced 
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again, and went off once more in one of those enthu:- 
igems to which the mind is occasionally subjact. But 
it took on no other form than that of communion w:th 
God. And I cannot conceive of one coming into a 
very high estate of admiration or of joy, without ths 
expression of it going out, not toward man (he is not 
big encugb); not toward anything human; but to- 
werd Gcd, the fource and Foundation of th:-se 
things. 

So, too, in sickness; so, tco, in parplexitiss which 
touch the very heart. How to invest monsy; how to 
act in this or thet financial operation—those are par- 
plexities that vex; but they are not perplexities whic 
touch the heart. Perplexitics which touch the hart 
are these which concern the parent and the child, 
friend and friend, and which takes hold of the soul and 
its immertality. In the midst of such perplaxities, 
sharp, abundant, and continuing, the soul is pushed 
right into the presence of God. My soul is, and I think 
the souls cf thousande are. I could not liveif I could 
not pray. SometimesI do not consider it necessary 
ioask anything. Inthe extremest misfortunes of my 
life my whole pray er has been just one single phrase— 
‘*Lord God of my mother! kelp ms!” Thatis a'l. And 
I have said it over, and over aga‘n, till the rain bezan 
to come down from the heavens, till c>.lnes3 began to 
envelop me, till peace and comfort came into my 
beart, and I was rested, till the divine presence was 
all arcund we, ard I was comforted, as a chiid is com- 
forted in the bosom of its mother. 

There is no evidencein that of a philosophic nature, 
or anything of the sort, and [ do not claim that there 
is; but Ido claim that a man who has such a resourze 
in times of trouble would be a fool if he allowed a 
philosophical statement to take it away from him. 

Our little friend—she signs herself ‘a little sinner ”’ 
(:he may be a bigger sinner than she thinks)—wants 
me to pray justorenightfor her. I have o0 objection 
to praying for her; but [ do not think that is the 
thing. Her idesof prayer iz, going to market. She 
would like to buy a prayer; buy a steak, as ib were, 
for her appetite; buy some blessing; but I do not 
consider prayer to be that. Prayer is friendship. 
Prayer is the highest form of love and trust exervise iin 
the ripest, chie fest and best part of a man’s nature, to- 
ward the best and sweetest and mostloving of beings. 
It isan exercise not of marketing, but of soul ex- 
charge. I should say to her, ‘‘Certainly, I will pray for 
you; it will do no barm if it dos3 no good;” but 
the matter is this: Pray thou. * But,” shesays, ** pray- 
ing to me is like playing on a telegraphic instrument; 
1do not know howto pray.’’ Then leara. A person 
wou'd not ne«d to rattle atthis end of the te’egrapa 
more than about a Week, before he would leara the 
letters and beable to send a message. ‘ But no an- 
swer comes back ”’ she says. 


That brings meto the next point—namely, that 


prayer is not a fetch. It is not amere expedient. 
I understand that when men are 1n prosperity, they 
frequently buy diamonds and rubies, and saw them 
into their clothes, saying, ‘‘ Who knows but that I 
ebell be cast out of my own country, aad shall ba 
obliged to take refuge elsewhere, and leave behind 
eli that I have, excepting whatI carry about my per- 
ron? Iflam,I will take out one of these precious 
stones and exchange it; but I will not use 1 until 
that time.’”’ But that is not the Scripture idea of 
prayer. The direction of God’s Word about praying, 
iv, “Pray always; pray without ceasing; be instant 
in prayer; pray in season and out of season.” What 
does that mean? Simply that we areto live in such 
an exalted state, in such a consciousness of the divine 
presence, and in such sympathy with Christ, that 
prayer will be all the time exhaling. 

Violets do not open once a day, and lot out their lit- 
tle prayer of perfume. They exhale all the while: at 
scme times more than at othera, but always more or 
less. Prayer is a thing that should all the tima be 
goingon. One should live continually ia a prayerful 
state. 

And I should say, in a case like this, Do not lin't 
prayer to a single petition. Live near to the Joving 
Christ. Lean on the power of that love which is in 
Christ Jesus. Pray always, And let your life largaly 
consist in the commerce of your thoughts with God. 
Live in his presence. When joy comes, let it ex press 
itself to God. When sorrows come, let them also 
exprees themselves to him. And you may besure that 
while this or that specific thing may not be given, 
or msy be given in a different way from what you de- 
sire, the result will be the working out of your great- 
est good. Bathe your soul in the heart of God fron 
day to day, and you wiil have the most distinct, ap- 
preciable, and unequivocal evidence that he is mind- 
ful of youand your wants. They who pray most are 
the least skeptical. Those who pray but oscasionally, 
and then only for some material help, are the persons 
who are the most apt to doubt the efficacy of prayer. 
Those who live a life of prayer find that there is a 
God, and that he hears and answers when they pray. 


Q. Is not that short ejaculatory mode of prayer to which 
you alluded the very style with which the Bible 1s filled? 


Mr. BrecHER: We have memorable instances in the 
Bible, of prayer at length; as in So!omon’s dedicatory 
prayer, the prayer of Moses, and our Lord’s Prayer; 
but, after all, the Bible is full of those short prayers 
which are summed up, as it were, in a paragraph; such 
as, “‘ Lerd God of my Fathers!’ “Lord, deliver!” eto 
A gush of feeling conscientiously directed toward God 
is prayer. I think that if persons interject between 


the formal prayers of the morning and the evening: 








these ejaculatory prayers; I think that if they are ac. - 
customed, through the day, to give a part of their 
thought an upward direction, their petitions will go 
straight to the keart of God. I think that Goi’s 
blesrings, though they are notin the form which we 
expect, do come down inenswer to prayer. 
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FIVE TEXTS FROM BOSTON. 
{Frem the New York World.] 


HE steed has been stolen in Boston, at least, 
past recovery. But that is no reason why we 
sbouild not see whether the stealitg of the steed might 
rot have been prevented by the simple expedient of 
keepirg the stable-door shut. 

Tat thestable-door was not shut appears clearly in 
these pcints following, which we cite to-day merely 
by wry of memoyandum, taking them wherever we 
fir d them in our own corresponden:ze and that of other 
jcurr ais of character: 

1, The fire might have been prevented from giining 
the headway it got, had the engines been on the ground 
ha'f an hour easlicr. That they were not on tha 
grcund bali an hour earlier was excused by the pros- 
traticn of the Fire. Department horses. All the other 
berser ir Beston which bad been prostrated equaliy 
with thore of the Fire Department were on their legs 
and at werk again. 


2. The fire was communicated from blo2k t>9 block 
with une xampled rapidity, because the granite build- 
ings over which it razed were topped with flimsy 
French roofs called ‘“*Mansarde,” because Mansard, 
¥ho built Versailles and Marly, built similar roofs, 
wlich were by no means flimsy. Had Mansard built 
the roofs which Boston miscalled by his name, they 
wou'd have been as slow, to transmit the flames as the 
first flcor or the basement, 

5. When the engines reached the scene, it was found 
that they could not arrest the flames, because they 
could not throw a stream high enough to reach the 
flames Had those who made tae engines considered 
what the ergines were made for,it is possible that 
American ingenuity might have contrived engines, the 
sizeams of which would rige as high as they were re- 
quired to rise. 

4. The only efficient check given to the flames was 
given by the explosicns, which opened places too wide 
fcr the fiames easily to overleap. Had the streets and 
equares of Boston provided these spaces, it would not 
bave been necessary to blow up houses in order to 
make them. 

5. More than a dozen valuable stores and other build- 
ings were damsged in vain by clumsy attempts to 
blow them up before the right persons were put in 
charge of this particular duty. Had the Fire Dapart- 
ment of Boston been commanded by a person who un- 
derstood the use of gunpowder a14 the laws of iis ex- 
plosion, not only might these buildings, or some of 
them, have been saved, but precious time also, and 
many other masses of property lost by the loss of pre- 
cicus time. 

From all which five texts one sermon is preashed— 
the costiiness, pamely, ard general cursedness of ths 
prevalent American tendency to let things take care 
of themselves; to put cheapness for economy; to em- 
pley eeccnd-rate instead cf first-rate intellect when- 
ever intellectis reeded; to exact of no man, in what- 
ever calling or station of life, the best he san do; and 
to make no discrimination, in regard or in reward, in 
favor of the best as against the second-best. Which 
will do for to day? 


NEW VIEW OF THE PASTORATE, 


(From the Examiner and Chronicle.]} 
NEW conception of the pastor’s functions is 
coming to be recognized, and is forcing itself 

upon our consideration upon two grounds. 

The first is, that the intellectual demands upon & 
pastor are vastly greater than they were. The pator 
of to-day must certainly read more, and probably 
think more, than the pastors of the days that are past 
Ours is an age of very gexeral culture—an age of ia 
menee intellectual activity, if rot of remarkable iatel- 
lectual profundity. The pastor must keep faitly 
abreast of the age, if his preaching is to retain avy 
power over bis hearers. He need not preach Gerlogy. 
Physiology, and Linguistic Science, Hes had vast'y 
better preach the simple gospel. But he must know 
something of the latest results in all these sciences 
and a good many more, or he 2annot praach the 89% 
pelin its adaptation to the demands of an sudiencé 
livirg in the last half of the nineteenth century. + + 
Irad¢ quacy of material, cra¢eness of thought, infeli- 
city of diction will not. to-day, be telerated by thé 
average congregation. Henoearisedemands updo the 
pastor’s time and strength which materially interfere 
with the discharge of the functions formerly assignel 
him. 

But still another cause is leading to a new concep- 
tion of the pastoral office. That is, the immense siz3 of 
some of our city congregations Constrained by the im- 
pessibility cf visiting all their parishioners, Mr. Beeoh- 
er and Mr. Spurgeon have desided not to visit any of 
their parishioners, in an official capacity. And yet, 
neither Mr. Beecher’s flock nor Mr. Spurgeon’s flosk 
is ill-csred for; ang that because they have simultan- 
eously developed & new theory of the pastoral office, 
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namely: that the pastor is literally the overseer of 
his church; that he is to see that his dock is cared for 
but need not take its care directly upon himself. Tho 
bre‘ hren of each of these preachers attend to the work 
of visiting the sick, comforiing the mourner, and 
covnselling the inquirer, uuder the supervision and 
dire cticn of their pasior and deacons; and the work 
is said to be, in either case, excallently well done. 

The results of this method of pastoral service are, 
if not immediately so satisfactory, of more psrmanent 
value t: an those of the other. A pastor wbo has or- 
ganized and traiued his br. thren to do Caris:ian work 
leaves something tangible bshind him when he dies, 
or is transferred to another parish; while he who has 
simply dove good Christian work himself leaves his 
churcb in a state of syncope whea he is tiken away. 

Pertaps the true conception of the pastoral office 
would biend the views already suggested. The pastor 
himsel{ would look aiter those cases of special afflic- 
tion, either from suffering or from sin, which every 
week would bling. He would thus keep his heart in 
coutact with the heart of the people, and know how 
to preach tothem. In matters of prime importance 
affecting the policy of the church, his shaping hand 
would be felt. But ordinary religious visitation, and 
the details of ecclesiastical business, he would transfer 
to h's brethren; and train them to feel that they were 
ecua.ly responsibie with himself for the welfare of tae 
religious community—that they needed contact with 
the church in ordc«r to talk in meeting quite as much 
as he in order to preach. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 
PREPARED FOR THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


RITISH concern about ‘‘our Empire” takes 

a fresh start from the Emperor of Germany’s re- 

ceut decision that the American claim to the San 

Juan group of islands must be allowed by England, 

at the cost of American possession of a post whi3h 

would be one of great advantage to an American fleet 

in ca‘e of war with Eng'‘and. Itis, says ihe Saturday 

Review, “one more difficulty added to the innumera- 

ple diffic: ties of our Empire.’’ And another difficulty 

is readily seen in the announced intention of Russia 

to attack Kiiva, give the Khan a well-deserved drub- 

ting, and: dd one more corner to the vast dominion of 

Russia. Khiva lies at the back dosr of British India, 

and wh:n once Russia comes there, and shows her 

pewer, it will bezo longer possible to control India 

by shoving a solitary suprema»y full of terror or of 

prom'se to Iudian h: pes andiears. Anoter grand ex- 

an ple of power wil be close at hand, and if ever 

Russia should Le at war with England, and should 

: gain scme victory, Indian hopes and fears might sud- 

) denly blaze up in new mutiny, and work irreparable 

' Gisaster. Nor does there seem any security against 

this peril, «specially when Mohamme ian influences in 

India are steadily plotiing the destruction of British 

rule, and biaing their time with all the courage and 
cuny ing of irrepressible fanaticism. 


—English politics are sadly out of joint. A 
high a: d dry conserva‘ive party proposes the policy of 
simp’e resistance to ali change, no matter what the 
tretext. A wiser conservatism is for yielding some- 
thing to popular progress, especially 1f by some con- 
cesaicns they can get office. But the rub is t» ever 
again secure a conservaiive working majority in Par- 
li:m. nt. Mr. Giadstone’s faults and failinzs greatly 
weak: n bim with his party, but still the popular tide 
is that way, and a moment of brushing him aside 
might be succeeded by a still more decisive brushing 
aside of conservaticrm. England and Europe are ¢rift- 
ing towerd practical democracy, the rule of the peo- 
ple uncer whatever form. 


—Speculation about the coal supply of England 

elreaay anticipates the possibility of looking to Amer- 

‘ ica, to India, and to China, for the fuel of the future. 
For the present season, it seems probable that the 
poorest classes will meet with great hardship, and 
that many others will feel not a lit:le distresz, es- 
pecially as the high price of coal comes along with 
deficie: cy of the wheat crop and failure of the potato 
crop, anc increased dearness of meat. To buy arteak 
or chop, ‘o cook it, and to put on bread and potatocs 
‘with it, involves more expense in every particular 
than the fair living rate usual in the English market. 


—The Congress of the Church of England, held 
this year at Leeds, seems to have carried to a very sa- 
tistactory height tne democratic tendencies of the 
estebli-hed eccles‘asticism of England. The Saturdzy 
Review says, “The Church, as a whole, comes out of 
each Con: ress with a fuller insight into its wants and 
its cepabilities than it could previously claim, and it 
- is certain that, with the accumulated experience of 
succestive meetingé, the representatives of the much- 
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; differing parties in the church have shown an increa:- 
r) ed desire to respect each other’s convictions, and to 
i seek for points of agreement rather than ocsasions of 
bckering.” At the recent Leeds Conzress, the subject 
)- of doctrine and ritual breadth in the church was set 
of down for debate by three as pronounced represen ‘a- 
1- tives of Low, Higb, and Broad sentiment as could be | 
1- found, after whom came Lord Salisbury, with a re- 
of view of the efforis made for twenty-five years past to 
h ° eS legally crush some extreme of opinion, the conclusion 
sk of whidtr was that, in every case, the “cyeseee party 
o- had suffered most in the finalresult, = 
© —Mr. P. A. Taylor and Mr. Jacob Bright, well 


sBxLown English Liberals, have strenuously exerted 





themeelves to shame British justice out of the use of 
flogging as a punishment for garotting; but John Bull 
temains excellently well pleased with his experiment 
of turning murderous robbers over to the merciless 
cut of the lash. 


—When woithy Mr. Thiers ordered Prince Na- 
poleon out of .France lately, with little or no law for 
it, he relied instinctively on Republican fear of impe- 
rialism. Not that there can seem any real chance for 

.the old man who fell at Sodan, or for the weak lad 
who inherited his name. It is an indefinite but a real 
dread which French republicanism has of some restor- 
ation of the empire. The way of thinking of French- 
men, their mode of life, their tastes in many directions, 
and many other elements of French existence, are 
more easily met by an empire than by a republic, other 
things being equal. Hence the natural fear of clear- 
secing minds that some accident even may precipitate 
a return to imperialism. 


—Austria raises{her army burden to nine millions 
sterling because Count Andrassy insists that peace 
may not last a year if there is any weak spo} in Aus- 
trian preparation for war. It comes upon finances 
which are convalescent rather than healthy, and may 
work mischief. But the ministry want to be able to 
meet war with an effective army of 800,000 men, and 
demand for this a peace effective of a quarter of a mil- 
lion, and that recruits be kept in service three years. 
Meanwhile, Germany, under Bismarck, with co fers full 
of French money, is going to buy 3,000,000 rifles of a 
new pattern, to get a gun which will outshoot and 
dowrshoot every other gun in Europe. Franse, too, 
&ffords eighteen millions sterling to be sure of a very 
large army, into which hundreds of thousands of men 
must be swept, that some day France may get even 
with the peop'e who have late'y got the better of her 
so terribly. Such is the peace of Europe at this hour! 


—German social science, lateiy illustrated in a con- 
gress of political economists at Eisenach, evidently de- 
serves well of sober and social friends of social pro- 
grees. It inclined neither to the despotism of capital 
ror to that of labor, but sought a moderate middle 
path. Itseems likely that the German Government 
has promoted this demonstration, as a check upon 
the extreme tendencies of the International, hoping 
to guard against social revolution by an appsarance at 
least of taking care of the interests of workmen. But 
all the signs steadily indicate the decliae of the privi- 
leged, ard the uprising of the populace. There is 
hardly a corner of Europe now where the vote of ths 
people is not in some way the Jast resort and ultimate 
source of political power. 


—The Dr. Johann Jacoby, who is the Wendell 
Phillips of the Republicans of Germany, and a veteran 
among European agitators, has published recently an 
edition of all his political pamphlets and speeches, in 
tvo volumes, 8s bis testimony in the court of history, 
against what now seems the total failure of his party. 
Without the admirable finieh of Mr. Phillips’s speeches, 
Dr. Jacoby’s eloquence has an energy, a practical 
directness, a transparent rectitude of purpose, and a 
thorough manliness of tone, well calculated to compel 
respect, even if assent and sympathy are not obtained. 
Dr. Jacoby’s arrest and incarceration by military 
power, on account of his speech against annexation 
by conquest, without a vote of the peopla in the con- 
quered territory, was an incident of tha Franco- 
Prussian war excitement so manifestly illegal that 
every body seems now to look back to it as a miserable 
blunder quite as much as a clear outrage. 


—A recent work on the industrial condition of 
Russia, by F. Matthii, though saying nothing of the 
im portant iron interest, goes at length into the cotton 
interest, which protection has made highly lucrative, 
in spite of the difficulty of getting fuel which manu- 
facturing enterprise has to encounter, the main doe- 
pendenee for coal being upon England, and the great 
northern forest suppliss of wood already showing 
sigrs of exhaustion. 

—The fourth volume of Curtius’s History of 
Greece, which is published in London, comprises the 
first part of the third volume of the German original. 
It comes down to the death of Epaminondas, dea'ing 
thus with the last period of strictly independent 
Greece. It is said that Curtius is supplanting Grote, 
as Grote supplanted Thirlwall. The truth undoubt- 
edly is that all three are works of the first rank, and 
indispeneable to the thorough student. Grote espec- 
ially can never be set aside, certainly not for Curtius, 
who is not nearly equal to his English rival in dealing 
with the political history. The best qualities of Cur- 
tius ceme out in what he has to say of art, literature, 
sccial life, and the general aspect of the times. It ia 
in treating political matters that Grote is supreme. 


—Two very important aids to Greek study are 
to be hed in two recent volumes of the ‘‘ Catena Clas- 
sicorum,” Arthur Holmes’s Demosthenis D2 Corona, 
ard G. H. Heslop’s Demosthenis Orationes Private— 
“The Embagsy.’”’ Both classical and forensic study 
will be much indebted to these most sagacious and 
scholarly volumes, 

—Spedding’s exhaustive Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon gets as far as the end of 1618 in the 
sixth volume, recently published, It shows us Bacon 
through the period of two and a half years, during 


which he rose to be Lord Keeper, Chancellor, and 


Baron ‘Verulam, and shone as one of the greatest law- 
yers the world ever raw, yet employing his magnifi- 
cent ree in a degrading service of the crooked and 





unscrupulous government of King James. If it was 
the style of the age, and the condition of holding 


office, it was no less a sorry hiding under a bushel of a 


mind wl ich might have shone resplendent forall time 
in free erd indep:ndent political criticism, quite as 
surely #3 in scientific and philosophioal. 


—The publication in Stuttgart of the works of 
Franz Grillparzer, whom Mr. Carlyle once fell upon 
with irresistible satire, as a poetical weak ing, proves 
that the great Briton was as unjust to the German 
dramatist as he was to us with bis ‘*‘ American [liad in 
a Nutshell.” Instead of a ridiculous, effeminate min- 
strel, as Carlyle described him, Grillparzer appears as 
a man of study, independencs and decided convic- 
tions; austere, exacting, pugnacious and excelling in 
energy and pregnant concision of style; not a Goo she, 
or 8 Schiller, but fairly entitled to rank as a dram aiist 
with Walter Savage Landor and Henry Taylor, whose 
high merits no just critic can dispute. 


—The volume of poems which Mr. Aubrey De 
Vere has devoted to The Legends of St. Patrick, will 
greatly interest thoughtful people generally, as a 
very fine grouping of the aspects of the Irish patri- 
arch’'s character which are most historica|, and an ad- 
mirable picture,—something like that of the Arthurian 
scene in Tennyson’s Idylis of the King,—of the heroic 
traditions of early Irish history, and of the native q1ali- 
ties, faults as well as virtues, of the [Irish mind and 
charecter. Mr. De Vere’s volume is withal of the 
deepest human and ideal interest. 














Literature and Art, 


*" BOOKS. 


The Science of Elocution: with Exercises and 
Selections Systematically Arranged tor acqnirin 
the Art of Reading and Spesking. By S. 8. Hamil 
A.M, Professor of English Literature and Hloou- 
tion, Wesleyan University, Bioomington, Il. New 
York: Neleon & Phillips. 1872. 

If there is any truth in the idea’ so generally pre- 
valent—that masters of elocution seldom make good 
readers and speakers, how much more true is it that 
trestises on Elocution are incompetent to produce 
this desirable result. The difficulty, so patent in the 
former case, of carrying the pupil through a thorough 
analytica) co.rse without smothering all the freshim- 
pulses of nature under a losd of rules and artiticial 
exercisez, is still more formidable when those rules and 
practical examples are placed in the student’s hands, 
without the presence of an inte'ligent teacher, to 
guard him against their misise. It is, in our judz- 
ment, for example, a go2d deal worse than useless to 
tell the learner that a certain sentence, or clause, must 
be delivered “ with a rising slide, running through the 
second of the mu ical scale” (according to the analysis 
of Dr. Rush), and to give him a pageof examples, 
illustrated with a par:el of tadpoles climbing musical 
ladders, to enable him to determine the precise in- 
flection required. A system like this is almost sure to 











Froduce a forced and stilted manner, which raises an ° 


im pares ble barrier between the speaker and his audi- 
ence, and gives rise to that popular aversion to this 
depsrtment of education which has become well nigh 
universal. There are few masters in this art that 
know how to take the pupil’s distinctive manner (and 
almost everybody bas his distinctive manner) and de< 
velope it to perfection, instead of superindacing his 
own manneruron the other and so failing to perfect 
e‘ther. And it is sad to think that the number is not 
likely to be increased by the increase of treatises and 
rules for practice. 

The best method of imrarting to the pupil true and 
natural inflections in the utterance of sentences and 
perts of sentences is to take him very young, and carry 
his study of the sentence—its grammatical and rhetor- 
ical analysis—and his practical power of constructing 
it, side by side along with its vocal expvression. He 
who would reed a sentence well ought to be able to 
write one, and to correct one when false, even down 
to the apparent!y unimportant particu'ar of punctua- 
tion. A work with euch aim was once prepared by 
Dr. Mandeville of Hamilton College, and is still used, 
we believe, in that institution,—though an involved 
and somewhat bizarre termino‘ogy may have driven 
it out of general circulation. It probably needed revis- 
ion, even in that department of the art to which it 
was confined; but, in our judgment, the author had 
hit upon the true theory of Emphasis and I[nflsction 
and the only natural basis for the teaching of Elocu- 
tion. , 

The work of Prof. Hamill is a very respectable one, 
on the plan of analysis which it adopts—that of Dr. 
Rush, in his “ Phi'ceophy of the Human Voice.” He 
seems to have gathered into a volume most of the facta, 
the principles, and the rales which harmonize with 
that system, and to have tresented them as clear- 
ly and scientifically as its inherent imperfection 
will admit. A great mary things true and useful 
have been eaid by the various teachers who have 
followed thie system, and Prof, Russell, in particular, 
in his ““Orthophony, or Vocal Culture,” has given many 
valuab!e exercises in the use of the voic>. -Of all these 
Prof. Hamill has made judicious use, and given us 
the most valuable matter, with a better classifization 
than we remember to have met before. In short, he 
has made a very good book to be used by one who 
already knows what it contains, and more besides; 
an intelligent teacher, for instance, who may find here 
many excellent suggestions, with a copious supply of 
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examples for practice selected to his hand, while the 
jiovaccuracies of a system necessarily imperfeot are not 
] kely to work him any harm. 

That such faulis exist, a glance at a paze cr two 
wiil sufice to show. On p. 146, we have a series of ex- 
amples of the ‘Third and Fifth Inflection.” The first 
few cf these are p'ain enough: “1. Must I budge? 3. 
Must l observe you? 4.1, anitching pam?” But then 
come “5. Cry aloud, for he isagod. 6. N» doubt ye 
are the peo: le, ar d wis€om will die wita you.’’ Thes3 
require a very different inflection, to wit, a peculiar 
circumflax; and the novice, in attempti: g to foliow 
in the track here ma:ked out, would become totaly 
and hop: less'!y confused. (By the way, w2 would !ike 
to see Dr Rush’s musical aralysis applied to -he ia- 
flections pr per to eitber of these last two sentsnce3; 
and still more to see the student of Elocution tryiaz 
to grad ia‘e their appropriate utterance ascording to 
its notation.) 

In the department of Gesture, we find,ts in most 
pooks of E!ocution, a great many general r3marks, 
gathered from a great varitty of sources, about the 
subject,—some wise and some otherwise, but rons 
affording rules of practical va'ue to ths neophyte. 
Wher we get arule, it i. not aiways right. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from some other writer (the Profes.. 
sor rerely gives the name of his authority) with appro- 
bation: “When the hand has once ben brought into 
acticn in s esture, instead cf dropping to the side, and 
then being brought up again for as milar puroose, 
it should generally remain tn its position till relteved 
ky the other hand, or till it passes into a state of 
preyaration for a succeeding gesture.’’ A very bd 
rule—we take on us to pronounce! No gesture 
should ever be supplanted by another. If, for 
instancs, the speaker bas just delivered a gesture 
‘with one hand, and desires to follow it with an- 
other for two bands, it is to the last degree awkward 
to retain the first in air, until he can bring up ths 
other, 10 ‘ omplete tre new effect. Thoideal oratar, as 
we understar d it, would be, all the time, acd in every 
pose, statuesque Whenever, in attitude or gs inula 
tion, he came to a rest, he might be photographed for 
the eculptor. But what sort cf a figure does a mancut 
who never cesses to paw the air with his ha.ds, takinz 
care to “keep one in positin till relieved by t-e 
other”? Well does the suthor go on to remark, *' N» 
rules for such fransitionus can be given.’’ We saould 
think no! 

However, it is hardly profitable to pick these little 

flaws. Scarcely a work com<s und2-r our eyein this de- 
partment of art (it has Bot yet made for itsalf footing 
as a science) that is not as mush amenabe to this 
sort of «ri:‘ciam as Prof Hamill’s. More we might 
| gay, perhsps; there are few ‘hat are lezs ope. to 
| censure, fc w tbat contain so mu3h well-arrangad u2t- 
| ter which is calcu'ated to ba useful in the school- 
rocm, e:pec ally when emploved by a judicious taache™. 
And, in the ; resent state «f this department of elu>2- 
tion, we can pcint to no book in the market which wa 
prefer to it. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers (Philadelphia) have 
issued a large werk, ccntaining a colie:tion of proses 
ald poetic pieces, for purpcses of elecution, called The 
Lawrence Speaker, and collated by Philip Lawrenc:, 
“ Professor of E'ocution and Principal of the [Institutes 
of Elecution in New Yerk and Phiiadelphia’’—what 
ever they may be! The sele:tion seems to be a very 
exocllent one and we gladly commend it to the world 
of youngsters who are ever on the quest for “ pieces to 
spesk.”’ Bunt the balf-dozen introdactory pages into 
which the ‘Professor’? professes to have compresse1 
all the essential principles of e!osution sre littl» else 
than ronsense, sud might better be expunged alto- 
gether. He “ wishes to impress” upon eve: ybody that 
**there are but four Rules needing ¢svecial stajiy ” 
The learner may estimats the value of t»is patent con- 
densed system of elecution from a single one of the 
four—ihe one on Emphesis, which ® as follows: 

“The best rule fr emphasizing corre:ity isto study 
the trve meaning of the Author; and by epeaking the 
wore meint to beemphatic in a louder tone of v dize. o* 
allowir g the voice to dwell up 0 that oariisuiar word 
longer than the others, convey the real meaning tv your 
hearery.”’ 

Is it amy wonder, whera such teaching is un- 
blushingly paraded ag the be-all and end-all of elo- 
cution by *‘ Professors’’ of that nuch-questioned sci- 
ence that the study itsslf should fall into disrepite, 
and its teachers and lecturers be rared with peripa- 
tetic “ chirepcdists’’ and ‘‘daguerrean artists ’’? 


In Fatremis. A Novelatte. By Mrs. Richard S 
Greenough. Beston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 
Little ceremony of introductioa to this story is need- 

ed by the readers of the Christian Union, ‘or it is an 

old acquaintance oi theirs, havinz besn published first 
in these columns. But we gladly take the ce -asion of 
its appesrapce in its present handseme dress to give 
it editoriel netice, as we have 1ot done befors. In 
| our judgn-ent, itis a work of rare imazinative powe° 
and ertistic perfeciion. Consid:red merely asa story, 
it has abscrbivg int rest; we suspect thut a large pro- 
portion of ite readers w il finisa it at a sitting, W» 
advise them not 10 do anything of the kind, huwe7er, 
for it hae qualities that deserve more I+isurely tas - 
ing. There isasym metry of construction and delicacy 
of finich, that remind one of fine statuary. Tae cen- 
tral character, Helen, is nobly conceived, and worthily 
_Roodert is, we think, less periectly drawn; 
some tou bes that to massuline apprehen- 
dly true; but the general outlines are good, 
many single passages in the book of groat 








and various beauty. Occasionally, an event is pic- 
tured inone cr two most masterly sirokes. But its 
general strength is in the delineation of feeling rather 
than circumstance, and feeling which is almost al- 
waysintense. Weare tempted todeprecate this con- 
stant intensity. Its effestis like that of a hot-house 
where the air is heavy with the breath of rich exotic’. 
This cri.icism aoplies to tke general sshoo! to which 


the book belorge; of itself it is to be said that tho. 


feeling, if intense, always gives the impression of 
genuineness; the passionate element rarely ever 
is carried 50 far as to offend; and the reli-zious 
exaJtation represents a rare but genuine and profound 
experience, A’s a whole, the book bears the undoubt- 
ec stamp cf genius, 


Art Education, Scholastic and Industrial. 
Walter Smith, Boston: James R Osgood & Co. 
New York, with ber hand on her purse, confilautly 

announces hereelf ibe art-center of America, and thu; 

far sbe bas maintained her suprema>y. But Boston, 
or rather Massa: husetts, has taken a step which 
threatens io place her well on the way to riva! her 

bigger and 1icher neighbor. The book beforeus 8 

the first considerable statement of progress in this 

direction andit may well awaken New York art-lovers 
to the necessity of coing something more than buy 
picturee and eubscribe to funds. 

Two years sgo the Massachusetts legislature pas3ed 
a law amending the General Statutes so as to include 
industrial drawing among the branches of instruction 
rregecrited for the public sshools. It was furthor or- 
dered that every town baving more than ten thousand 
inbaki'ants should provide free inetruction in draw- 
irg for pupi’s over fifteen years of age. This don;3, 
Mr. Walter Smith, the author of this book, an Eng- 
lishman whose experieace with tie public schools of 
art in his own country app: ared to justify the choica, 
wes appointed State Director of Art Edusation, 
and Massachusetts r2gistered herself as the first Ame- 
rican commonwealth to encourags art otherwise than 
as amere purcha‘er. Tae first chapter of the voluwe 
is devetecd to the history and results of systematic 
Art Education abread; and the remaining chapters, 
all handsomely iliustraied, explain the methods o*° 
instruction whic) have been most successfully pric 
tised The book i? full of valuable suggestions, and 
we hope it will be widely read by those who hive the 
artistic future of the country sincere’y at heart. We 
may haverome thing more to say on this subjet era 
long, ané shell then refer more particularly to certain 
parts of this volume. 


Concord Days: By A. Bronson Alcott. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers, 1872. 

To these who, witbout personal adquaintance, havs 
formed fror bearay exalted notions of the prof md- 
ity and elequence ef ths Sage of Coneord, thia little 
volume will probably bring disa»,pontment. It 
brea'kes the charm of a quiet spirit blest with a quiet 
life; and it gives us glimpses of a cirile of admirinz 
‘iteners. in which the Sage makes a blaod ceutral 
figure; but he wanders about in 2 eaily desuitory 
way, and though he leads us occasionally to a height 
(f far vision, or a nook of quaint researsh, he forses 
us to ireverse wid» interspaces of marshy common- 
place. Perhaps the most interesting passages ara those 
ccntainirg bis views of T:oreau, Emerso1, Margaret 
Fuller. Goethe, Carlyle, Phillips, Greeley, Sweden- 
borg, Hawthorne, Lander, ete. 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have added 
to their Librury of Wonders the li‘tie treatise of Guil- 
lewin on The Moon, translated by M'se M. G@. M:-ad, 
end edited wi h additions by Maria Mitchell, Prof»s- 
ecr ef Astronomy at Vassar Soliege. No other in- 
dorgement need be given to guarantee its interest and 
vsiue. The illustrations are geod. 

The same publishers have issued two new volumes 
ef their Library of Travel and Adventure. One of 
these, edited by Bayard Tylor, is a compilation of 
travels in South Africa, comprising these of Moffat, 
Avderson, Livingetene, Mavyar and Stanley. Ibers 
ale a fair nap, & voarse portrait of Livingstone, anda 
scove of other illustrations—gereral’y poor, which is 
somewhat eurprisivg in view of the excellent matter 
of the book, end the reputation and resources of the 
publishers. 

The Wonders of the Yellowstone bel-ng to the same 
serics. I. ig compied by Mr. James Richardson from 
varicus « fficiai reports and magszine arti les, which 
have appeaiec during tiie last two years, covcarning 
this wouderfu) and interesting region. Mr. Richard- 
SOL a] Leare to have consulted ali the antborities (ex- 
cept Mr. Raymond, to whosa expaditio: made in 1871, 
erg descr bed in a series of lively sk»tches in the 
Christian Union, no allusion is made) aud he has pro- 
duced a very u'tractive book, Tne wood cuts, which 
Lave Gone duty already iu the Monthly, are the worse 
for wear; and the map, whic should bave been a 
ccyy from thatin Or Hayaens report, i3 apparently 
taken frum araiiway guide instead. 


Cerise, a Tale of the last Century, by G. J. Whyte 
Melville (Aypp!:ton), contains seme vivil pic'ures of 
the court ct Louis Fourtecnth, and of Life in the West 
Indian colonies v1 France. The personal advent:ras 
ot the characters are of the seusational order, and the 
style in whio? they are narrates sma: ks of Ouida and 
Guy Livingstone. Such books are perhaps rather de- 
moralizing ‘han immoral. 


At the Altar, translated from the German of E. 
Werner (Lippincott & Co.), is a story of German life, 


By 





in v hich sn unwillixg priest at Jast breaks away from 
bis vows, and marries a Protestant girl. The charas- 
ters Fave ccnriderable individuality, though no par- 
ticular novelty, ang the story is not remarkable, ex- 
cept for its Protestant tone and aim, and for direot- 
nces and simplicity of style. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


—Despite the operatic attraction of Lucca and 
Kellogg, and the warm iuterest aroused by Rubin. 
ste p and Wieniawski, we doub’ if ary musical event 
cf the season can compars3ir importan3e with tha re- 
cy ening cf aserics Of Symphony Soirées by Toeolore 
Thow as; the first cf th:se havyinz been given at Stein- 
way Ha!l on Sstur€ay eveninz, Nove uber 9, to a bril- 
Hian', and thronged, and appreciative house. During 
the nearly fifteea years that Mr. Toomas has laborei 
smcng¢g us in the cauis of gocd music, he has known 
discouragement ot every kind—bad musicians, small 
eudienc:e, pecuviary difficulty, envious or jealous de- 
traction, sesson after sezson of fiscal failure—every- 
thing but deieat; fcr he would net be beatan back 
{-cm hisaim. And now he b¢gins to realize the fruits 
of hig paiience, and labor and faith, and mastariy 
ekili; a bard of trained piayera wuo instinctively 
obey the gentlest wave cf his hand or the quietest 
glen:e of his eye; a nade known aud loved the conti- 
nent over, praise, popularity and success in his ea- 
deavers; audiences whom he has done more than any- 
one else to educate; and above ail other musiva’ 
prophets, now, he has abundant “hoaor in his own 
country.” 

The concert of last Saturday evening was opened 
with Gluck’s cverture to “Iphigenia ia Auli3.”’ The 
“ending” was added by Wagner to complete the over- 
ture as & distinct composition, the origiaal overtura 
blending with the opera and havi:g no actual close. 
It was, of course, most delicately aad intelligen‘ly 
rendered. Then f »liowed-Beethoven’s delicious Sev- 
exth Synphcny, which held the audience under a 
epell. Between these two pieces, Mr. Geo. L. Osgood, 
alight tenov, rang a recitative and aria from Mozarts 
“Belmonte and Constanza,” and at the beginning of 
the eccond part of the concert gare five songs by 
Schumann. The gexntieman seemed hardly in eondi- 
ticn to do himself full justice; but even if he had 
been, Tiomssa’ Symphony Ssiré+s do not need the ad 
caplandum element of vocalism, and we believe the 
aucience would be better pleased without it. Tae 
ecncert closed with Liszt’s wild and fantastic ‘M3- 
phisto Waliz;” keiore which was given ‘“Wotan’s 
Fas eweli” frcm Wagner's great legendary work of tre 
“Vaikyriar,’’ cne of four operas composing the “ Nic- 
te ungen Ring.” This bc ing absolutely new (ihe se :re, 
even, being &3 yet unpublished, and optained privata- 
ly by Mr. Ticmas) it nescs more than oue hearag for 
ccmyiete understanding; much move fcr des2ripsion. 
Eut it is tul of interest, crammed with Wazguerian 
picbleme, and strong, strange effects; it well repaid 
the cicre aitenticn whic. it demauded. We do not 
kuow of another cor ductor in the land who dire ate 
teck it; certainly there is no ctbher orchaestra caisa- 
bic cf so hanmasomely carryiny it through, Tuais tirst 
concert Wasa superb success in every resect. The fol- 
icwllg ones can hardly be less £0. 


—The Brooklyn Philharmonic has already com- 
mererd its winter’s campaign, in rehearsing for i's 
first concert, Which wili be given Saturday eveniis, 
November 60. The concert and the ssason are fitly 
opened by the kirg of sy mphonice, Beetioveu’s Fi‘th, 
in Cminor. The other orcheetral se'cction1 are Giuck's 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ and Liszt's ‘‘Maz2pps.” Tue 
socists are the very beat. Misi Kailuzg sings a 
scera from “Lucia” with flute oblizga:o acc) npani- 
ment, acd a ballad; and Miss Mehlig piays Sau- 
menn’s Concerioin A minor, snd a Polonaisa of Cao- 
piu’s. We are glad to see the Brookiyn society siart- 
bg out wiih so cioice and well-balanced a concert. 
It will go far to inaugurate a successiul season. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publish- 
ere wileonder a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this 
respect. Accompanyiny memorunda of prices are desirable in al! cases.) 


Author. Pubiishers. Price, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New Aork. 
* Christ in a German Home.’ 93 
Hout & WILLIAMS, New Yo 
H. A. Taine, “ English Li erature,’ (abridged S Prof. Fiske.) 2 50 
ECRIBYM ER, WELFORD & ARMSTRONG, New York. 
Rev. Me reus Dods (Editor), “The Works of St. Augustine ” Vol. 3. 
* Anti- mg zian ly uaa of St. Augus- 
tine 
CLA am REMS FEN & HAFFEL FINGER, Philadelphia. 
Hannah Maria, * Dolly’s Resointious.” 
B. F, Barrett, * Leiters on tne Future Life.’ 
MAEON, BAKEx & PRATT, New York. 
Charles W. Stearns, M. D., ‘ A Concoraance to the Consti- 
tution »f the Untted stases, 
MACMILLAN & Co. loon and New York. 
E. H. Knatcnbull-Hugessen, M P, * Tates at eo iime.’”’ 
G. P. PUTNAM & 80N3, New Yor 
M. Schele de Vere, **The romance of American Llistory. w 
Cc. K.'Tuccerman, “The Greeks of To-day.’ 
WARREN, BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New York, 
* Lettie tteriing, orthe More Excellest Way.” 1358 
JAMES R. OsGoopD & Co., New York 
Wilson Flagg, “the Wovos and By- Ways of New England.” 5 00 
Janice de Mule, * A Comedy ot Terrors.” 18 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SocTETY_ New York. 
*“ All-Hal'ow Eve, and otner Stories.” 
“he Catholic Family Alwwanac.’ 
Dick & FITZGERALD. New Yo 
“Encyclopedia of Practical Reounts.” 
RUBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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Mrs. R. S. Greenough, “In Extremis ” 1 58 

Jean Ingelow, “ off tne Skelligs.” 1% 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. = 

Prof. Wm. Swintun, * Progressive English Grammar, 

James Payne, * A Women’s Veugeance.” . 4 

Charles Gibbon, * For the King.” Oo 


J. B. Lippincotr & Co.. Philadelphia, 


Frank B. Goodrich, ** Remarkable Voyages.” 
Rev. E. B. Tuttle, “ The Boys’ Book about Indians,” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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Tae Famity Sewine Macuine.—Tae 
{nven’ 0” Of ibe Wilson S-wi'g Machine is 
destineé to xert an influencs over domestic 
eomicrt ureqvaled by any invent:on “f tue 
Jast puvdrea years. 4San sconomicaiarrang > 
gent it er Av 1es One perso2 to d> the wors of 
ten ipa cvperior manrer ana wit1 unspeaka 
bly more cow fort. To Satisfy yourssit aow 
erfe:t and Fimple & Dw mac ine can be ci! 
Hy the W).0n s:wing Machine Ro m:, and 
exenine the per ect New “il:on Under-F ed 

wirg Mecbine, tha: is sold fifteen collara 
cheaper then any other first-class machine io 
pse. Sal: sroum at 77 Breadway, New York, 
andinall citicsiv t e Umted state:. The com- 
pany Wact agents in country towns, 








BURSETT’S FLAVORING EXTRAOCTS.—The su- 
periority 0, these extracts consists in their perfect 
rity and great strength. They are warranted 
fr m the poisonous oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
gre not only true to their names, but are pre- 
pared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are 60 highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively small quantity only need be used. 
Joseph Surnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turers of *“‘ Burnett’s 3tandard gy es ” 
for the teilet, are the proprietors. r sale by 
all Grocers and Drugzgists. 


THERE is no limit to proof showing the 
supesio:iiy of that excellent article, the Ha - 
furd Leicestrshive table 3auce, over fac: 
eno evervtiing of eimilar name. Everybody 
who uses i: isi s reference. Avoida ft but this, 
and you are 8ure 10 dave the Lest tom? and 
fur the i ast morey; for dependiog upon laige 
gale. the c»mpany tave struck at vnce the 
lc w: et price at which iicaa bes ld. B.y one 
potile and make trial ofit. You will at once 
see tha it i- a necessi y as weil as a luxury, 
and that i. is economical as weil as desirable, 


Facts FoR THE Lapres—Miss Bi!len 
@orbeii, Bro_klyn N.Y.,iLas used her Vneeler 
& *ilsonio:k s:iton Ma: hinesincsa 1053,d ing 
the ert re sewing for thirteen adult; itis a3 
estily used asa hand needisx. A Nox nceille 
did all be sewive forten years: it has paid for 
duclf tn tin.es Ovcr, and they would not go 
back to band-sewing 1cr ten_times its cost. 
See ther ew Im,rovements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch hipper. 

WinE AWAKE YoutTH’s PApPER.—For 
judiciou~ ean irg, select and p»pular coutrib- 
ols a) a -prishily, env rtaining reading the 
Youth’s Companion of S>s;on, has no suyezior 
amcng the youths’ pub.icaiicas, 


To CLEAN Kntves.—Ucee the dish cloth, 
rvbi' cv »* gaw’s Sa. o.io, and then rapial7 
over the Krives Tais will give a brilliant 
and d.1stl. p lish, without scratching. For all 
mc¢tal warcs use the same, 


THE “ Willcox & G'bbs” seam is less 
lishl to beak and ;avel chan the non-a;tic 
Icck-s itech s am —From Reasons for purchas- 
ing a Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Maehine. 658 
Br.acway N.Y. 








ALL and WINTER SAMPLES NOW 

@ REaDY.—Mrs, C. C. THOMSON continues 

purchare apou berusvai terms. send for circu- 

lar of references na cammmles are wanted, inclose 
2c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N.¥, 





ECKWITH SEWING MACHINE 
Improv: d, $!2, with New Braiding Foot. On 
Thirty Days’ Trial. Money refunded -n -eturn 
of machin:, if it does not suit every purch iser, 
fess the expres: charges for returning mach:ne. 
WrAt (HalgsiMAs PRESAN Ss for any cne 
oo or soem 4 
Send P. ©. Order, and we at one 1 
‘with all equipn ents complete. panne marine, 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
26 West Broadway, New York. 





THE si POULTRY WORLD.” Devoted 
exclusively to Pou . lendidly ill " 
Monthly. £1.00 &@ year. "Jona 10 cents for ron 
men. Address, POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 
WRIGHT’S NEW K.LUSTRATED POULTRY BOOK 
(in parts), mailed prepaid for 50 cents. 


J UST PUBLISHED. 
THE WINDOW GARDENER. 


By EDWARD S. RAND. JR. 

“It furnishes minute instruction for window 
gardening; gives the history, mode of culture, 
ete.,of the cyclamen, smilax, camelia, azaleas, 
heath, geranium, heliotrope, ferns in the parlor, 
anda host of other plants which belong to this 
Cevartment of floriculture; and in the closing 
chapter tells all about hanging baskets, and the 
plants that should be grown in them, etc., eto’” 

lvoiume. -[llustrated. Price $1. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Sent Postpaid on re- 
teipt of price by the Publisnuers, 


SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. 











QTECHERT & WOLFF, 
No. 2 Bond St., New York, 


German Booksellers and I mporters, 
THEOLOGY A SPECIALTY. 


———— 


$1.50 THE NURSERY.—A Monts 





i Y MAGAMNE FOR YOUNGES1 
Tor reece Superbly Illustrated. sown stam: 
Saas hample number. Subscribe NOW and set the 
BHOR BE bers of this year FRBE. JOUN I 

EY, % Bromtield Street, Boston. 





N EVFR AGAIN vil swindlers cheat 
Fon if oe Never, agaia will humbugs fieece 
Which on eet the “STsR SPANGLED BANNER” 
iltetratae > CU know—a large 40 column 8 pags 

patted paper, splerdid stories, Poems, W.t. 
Com eh —& PERFECT FAMILY PAPER 4nd a 
Amr ete“ ventilator of the Tricks and Traps of 
rl Elegant Prang Chromo “BOUQUET OF 
1.0 me L¥AVES” and paper 15 months for only 
tts "Aga SFACTION GUARANTEED; specimen 6 
dale, x ess TAR SPANGLED BANNER, Hias- 
inno ge 





N 0 CHARGE TO EMPOYERS.—Com- 
in all Fetent and exverienced Teachers of Music, 
Raries epartments, provided for Schools, Semi- 
MUSsio no pooleges, by the NEW ENGLAND 


for reply), It. TOURS weltzees (enclosing samp 





CIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION 


THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE is an optical wonder. 
Magnifies 10,000 times. Reveals the countless thou- 
sands of the hidden wonders and beauties of God's 
minute creation. lt should be in every scbool and 
family circle, and every lover of nature, bota- 
nists, entomologists, physici n ientifie men 
should have it; and as a gift to a friend or childit 
is a forit never loses ttsinterest. Sead 
for our twelve-page illustrated, descriptive and 
testimonial circular. Agents wanted. holesale 
terms liberal. sample sent, prepaid, for 82.75. 
Beautiful mounted microscopic objects, assorted, 
at $1.50 per dozen, prepaid. Address the Proprie- 
tor. GEORGE M. G, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


MUSIC, &e. . 


OVELLO’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 

















Paper. Cloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes one Fugues (folio)........ $4 60 
45 00 










ks each........$1 60 
Beethoven’s Thirty-eight Sonatas.....2@0 8300 
- Thirty-four Miscellane- 
ous Pieces. 7% 150 
Chopin’s Vaises ..... 124 
sa Polonaises 150 
* Notturnos 150 
bod azurkas . - 150 
ped BAHAAGS...ccccccee secccces 1 30 
v4 . Ly gee 5" Warts’ @ ow 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne o 
Boeks) folio, splendidly bound..... 460 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, oc- 
MD cecsscbste... annrhbeccoanoces wsec kh 8H 
Mendelssohn’s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 6 5 
Mendclesoha's 0. do., octavo, $3 vols., 36% 
each........ ioenine siiwonnasscevenetneeecs 
Schubert’s Ten Sonatas....... ccoocen tae, Sa 

ye Dances, complete........... 7% 

. CCOB... scercccceccccccereee 75 1 0 
Mozart’s Sonatas.........e.eeeeeesee naone 250 
Weber’s Complete Piano-forte Works.175 8 0 
Schumann’s Album, containing forty- 

three Pieces. .........csseccsseccreees . 2 00 


COB. .... SE 
Gcigmens’s Forest Scenes, nine Easy 
MOTHER GOOSE, 
RHYMES. Set to Music 
4 SAW, Butzors, with 65 beautiful, Iilustrations 
others ziol. Pa Boards, 
“ "eo oxaidty bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
gaF™ Bend for Catalogue and Lists to 
JOHN L. PETERS, 


699 BROADWAY, NEw YORE. 





D!T80N & CO.’S 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


Continue in great demand. Remember to buy 
one for a holiday present. Price, $2.00 Boards); 
$3.00 Cloth. 


THE STANDARD! 


Ranks. and will rank among the very best Church 
Music Books, Price $1.50. 


Specimen sent, at present, for $1.25, 








Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs, 


Pleases everybody by its thorough course of in- 
struction and most pleasing music. Price, $2.60. 





EASY CANTATAS. 


For Musical Societies and Clubs, Choirs, Semi- 
n~r.cs 2nd Classes, that fear to attack the orato- 
rios and classica: .ntatas. 





Belshazzar’s Feast, 50 Flowét Quo -” % 
Pi'grim Fathers, & Indian Summer, 30 
Burning Sh B 100 Winter Evening En- 
uarrel of Flowers, %6 — tertainment, 10 
‘’stival of Ro 30 Book of Cantatas, 1 50 
Child’ny of Jerusalem, 30 Esther 50 
Fatry Bridal, 50 Pienic 100 
Danie) 50 Culprit Fay 100 
Haymakers, 100 Flower Festival, 45 
Storm King, 38 Twin Sisters, 50 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 





Ko x4MINE THE ‘*CORONATION!” 





Tbis New Church Music Book is selling on its 
merits, and we only ask Chotr Leaders and Teach- 
ers to examine it before they buy a new book, con- 
fident that they will, as hundreds of others have: 


done this season, 
ADOPT THE “CORONATION!” 


Price $1 50; per dozen, $13 50. Until January 1st 
we will send ONH COPY to any address on receipt 
of $1 25. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago, 


SUCCESSORS TO WM. B. BRADBURY. 





New Sacred Music Book for Churches. 
Singing-Schools and Conventions. 
HE GLORY, 


By GEO F. ROOT. 


EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 


PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN DE 
PARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 
& By FAR the B:ST and MOST CARE! ULLY PRE- 
PARED SING‘NG-BOOK by this AUTHOR. Wiil be 
issued early in July. specimen cupy will be sent 
post-paid on receipi of $1.25. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
CINCINNATI, O, 


SE nt so HOUSEKEEPER'S 
, by Mrs. Cornelius, $1.50. Interleaved 
with blank RE Boa The most popular and most 
reliable C OOK and guide for the various 
duties of the household published The acknowl- 
edged standard evecrunere. 
THOMPSON ELOW & BROWN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


FINANCIAL. 








D'‘ase:=. (INSTITUTE, No. 16 Woast 
5ist Street (between Fifth and Sixth A ve- 
nues) near CENTRAL PARK, New York. HEng'ish, 
french and German Boarding and Day Schoo! for 
Young Ladies, with 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 

torChilaren. Fall Term commences Sept 13th: 
Application mez be made totne Principal, Miss 
WARY A. &. PHI . personally, or by letter, 
as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE.~A Boarding Seminary for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian. College pro- 
aratory and Commercial Courses. Threc courses 
‘or Ludies. Fifteen teachers. Fall Term. Aug 
2. Students admitted any time. $60 for thirteen 
” haGress JOSEPH C. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
ward, N. Y. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., its Boys and Men for Com- 
mon and Scientitic suita. Its superior merits 
stated in Circu!ar. C B. METCALF, Sup’t. 


OR BOYS.—Superior advantages at 
HK Rusty 











RIVERVIEW AC . 
‘ough keepsie, N.Y. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
Poughkeepsie.N.Y. A thorough-going schoo! 
for boys. 
7: &H T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad 
- Way, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES 
STEREOSOOPES & VIEWS, GRAPHOSOOPES, MEGAL 
STHOSCOPES. ALEOUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 0; 
CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materieis. 


| meee K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NassavU STREET. 














American or Foreign Publications sent by mail, 
208t-paid, at Catalogue prices. 


ADIES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS and 
ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent b 

nail postpaid. Send for a Circular and Price List. 
J. B. TILTON & CO., BOSTON. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


Vertical Railway, Suite,and Single Apartment: 
with ng and weter conveniences connecting 
Billiard Halls are h Office and Café. 

LEWIS RICH & SON, Proprietors. 


TYHE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 
Bvols., now ready. embrace some of the best 8. 8. 
900ks ever Offered to the American public. 
. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO.. Dover, N. H, Catalogues free. 


FROM NEW YORK, 


UNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 
Between New Yorkand Liwerpool, calling 
at Cork Harbor, 














FROM NEW YORK. FROM NEW YORE. 
1A......Wed., Oct.30 | PARTHIA....fat. Nov. 9 
JAVA........Wed., Nov.6 | ABYSSINIA...Sat.,Nov.23 


ALABRIA Wed., Nov.13 
IA ..... Wed.Nov.20 
OUBA....0... Wed. Nov.27 

And every following Wednesday and Saturday 

from New York 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabin, $80, $100, and $130, Gold, according to ac. 
commodation. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Bteerage...... in tices Laveregg et 

Steerage Tickets from Liverpool and 
iOWn, »-1 all parts of Europe at lowest rates. 

hrough p:..* Of Lading given for Belfast, Glas- 
ow, Havre, SatWerp, any Other norts on the Con- 
inent, and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Oom- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. For Steerage Pas- 
sage, at lll Broadway, nity Building. 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 


NLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE, 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPA. 
NY’S MAIL STHAM-SHIPS BETWHEN 
YORE AND HAVRH, CALLING AT BREST. 
The splendid vessels en this favorite route for 

the Continent will sail from Pier No. 80 North 


River, as follows: 
LEMAIRE...Saturday, Nov. lf 








ST. LAURENT... ..% 
E DE PARIS. .SURMONT.. -Baturday. Noy. 30 
WASHINGTON. Booasan., ‘Saturday, Deo. 14 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine) Te 
BREST OR HAVRE 
First Cabin..........$125| Second Cabin........ .878 
To Paris, $5 and $3 adaitional, 
Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 
hese steamers Go not carry steerage passengers. 
American travelers going to or returning from 
the Continent of Eurcpe,by taking the steamers of 
this line, avoid both transit by English railway and 
the discomforts ef crossing the Channel, besides 
saving time, trouble and expense. 
GHORGE MACKENZIM®, Agent, 
No. 58 Broadway. 
EDWARD G. TILESTON & CO., 
N.E. Agents, 17 Sears Building, Boston. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


The Jowa Loan and Trust Company will invest 
money on first-class Real Estate at 
interest, net, payable seml-anz.ual iy in New York, 
and wili guarantee the collection of all loans made 
through lite Agency Ajl anges paid by the bor 
rower. New York and New England refenences 
and full pariiculars sent on application. Samue 
Merrill (‘ate Governor of Iowa), President, 


Address JAMES B. HEARTWHLL, Bec’y, 
Drawer 167, Des Moines, Is 


] ANDS IN IOWA. 
4 


Upon spplication to the undersigned, there wil: 
be sent by mai! to any address. post-paid, s new 
RAILROAD MAP OF IOWA. corrected to date, 
and a descriptive pamphiet. containing a Seotiona: 
Map of that part of the Stave in which ts situated 
the Land Grant of tne Chicago xk lsiand aad 
Pacific R. BR. Co.. and giving ull and detailed in- 
formation as to the location, qualit roducts 
terms Of sale, etc.. of more than acres 0 
iand now for sale near the line of t railroad. 
The lands are the chea; and best 
Lands now in the market lowa, the m' pro- 
ductive and progressive cultural State in the 

ye are being offered at low prices and 








ost vorable terms to actual set ° 
D Land Com'r, 0. & Lb P. BB Ody, Dan, 
enport, lows. 





$5,000,000. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 


THE CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND THIRTY 
YEARS’ 


7 Per Crnt. Gorv Bonps. 





Interest Payable April and October, 


REGISTERED OR COUPON PAYABLE IN 
LONDON OR NEW YORK, 





This road, wtth the Canada Southern, forma the 
new Trunk Air-Line from Buffalo te Chicago. It 
is under the same contro! and management, and 
is being bulit by the same parties who built the 
Canada Southern: Milton Courtright, John F. Tra. 
cy. David Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry Farnam, R. 
A. Forsyth, John M. Burke. M. L. Sykes, Jr.. all 
directors both in the Chicago and Northwest and 
the Chicago and Rock Island; Gsorge Opdyke, of 
the New York Midland; Sidney Dillon, Daniel 
Drew, John Ross, David Stewart, Samuei J. Til- 
den, Kenyon Cox, and other prominent ratiroad 
men. The road is being rapidly built, in the best 
pcssible manner, with sixty-pound steel rails 
throughout its entire line, and will be completed 
during thecoming year; nearly one-half of the 
road will be completed and in running order by 
the Ist of January next, so that the entire line, 
from Buffalo to Chicago, will, within that time, be 
in successful Operation. The builders of this road 
control enough of the leading linet running from 
Chicago to insure an enormous business from the 
start. Taking into consideration the important 
fact, patent to all who study the statistics of trade, 
that the present Trunk Lines, now taxed to their 
utmost capacity, are not affording facilities equal 
to the great and constantly increasing demend for 
transportation,-and that this road, through fits en- 
tire length, being practically STRAIGHT, and 
LEVEL, AND SHORTER BY THIRTY-FIVB 
MILES THAN BY ANY OTHER NOW BUILT, 
or THAT CAN BE BUILT, tt must be apparent 
that this line is not only needed, but must be a 
great 8. The pr de of these Bonds will 
complete and equip the entire road, and we confl- 
dently recommend them as 8 most safe and profit. 
able investment. 

Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


WINSLOW, LANIER & 60., 
BANKERS, 
No. 27 PINE STREET, New YORK. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
BLOOMINGTON, 


AND 


WESTERN RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT CENTRAL TRUNK ROUTR 











This Road has been in operation from Indian. 
apolis to Pekin, 202 miles, for two years. ITS 
EARNINGS HAVHB RAPIDLY INCREASED, 
and ARE NOW ata rate SUFFICIDNT TO PAY 
ALL CURRENT EXPENSES, INTEREST ON 
ALL ITS BONDED INDEBTEDNESS, INCLUD. 
ING THAT MADE FOR ITS EXTENSION, AND 
IN ADDITION, A DIVIDEND UPON Its STOCK. 

The Extension is 217 miles in length, and con. 
nectse Champaign with the Mississippi Kiver at 
Keokuk. It passes through a well-developed part 
of the State of Lilinois, abounding in resources for 
a great business, and it must in a short time equal 
in receipts the other part of the Road with which’ 
it is consoiidated, making a total line of 420 
miles. Intimate western connections make this 
route the most direct between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts. 

The entire road traverses a very fertile region, 
and POSSESSES the best subsidy a road can have, 
viz: IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY AT 
COMMAND. 

Under a fair valuation the property of the older 


is fully equal in amount to the Bonds now issued, 
which are further and completely secured by a first 
and only mortgage on the Extension, one half of 
which is near completion and the remainder will 
be finished early ia 1873. 

The Bonds are BEVEN PHR CENT. GOLD, 
$1,000 each, convertible into stock at par at the 
option of the owner, and may be registered with- 
out charge. PRICH 90 AND ACCRUED INTB- 
REST in currency. Coupons, January and July, 
free of tax. 

We recommend the Bonds to ALL classes of in- 
vestors as an undoubted security. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANEERS, 
14 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





aS THE FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT. 
GOLD Bonps of the JACKSONVILLE (Illf- 
nois) NORTH WESTERN and SOUTH EASTERN 
RAILROAD are a safe investment. Pri éa¢ 

" 





ce 
ed interest. Geen. CASANOVA 
change Place, N. Y. 


accru: 
00 Ex 


part of the road, ABOVE PRIOR OBLIGATIONS, © 

















THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 





Vou. VL. No. 22. 

















New York, Nov. 20, 1872, 





TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscripuon price, $3 ver annum, including the Pair of Oil Chro- 
mos, ‘‘ Wide Awake’ and “ Fast Asiesp.’’ Canada subscribars mast 
pend twenty centsin addition topay the American postage. Money 
should be sent by draft or Postal Money Order. Currency seat by 
mail is at the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
UNION two all parts of the country is — twenty cents a year, or five 
cents a quarter, payable at the office where the papgris dalivered. 

The Chromos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asieep” are deliverable 
at this office. whenever the eubscriber’s name is reached onthe listin 
order: ftime. When the pictures are to be forwardad by muil, 10 
cents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, sized and var- 
nished, ready for framing, (the form most satisfactory aad generally 
preferred) % cents additional (or 3) centsia all; should be remitted. 

Piymouth Pulpit is the wesk'y publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher s sermonsio pamphiet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION (83) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) wili be sent to 
one adoress for $5 (including the $10 chromos *“* Wide Awake” and 
‘Fast Asleep. *) 

We want a =PECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing 
to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers sor TBRMS, &c. 

FFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromifeld St.: 

Chicago, 75 West Washington St. 














Notices —No canvasser for che CHRISTIAN UNION is au- 
thorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 


- until he delivers to ths subscriber a cortificate bearing the 


fac-simile signature of tie Publisners, guarancteeiag one 
year’s service »f tae oaper, and the free delivery of tae Chro- 
mos “* Wide Awake” and “ Fast Aslesp,” by nail; Said cer- 
tificate of Sub icription to be presented only after the reception 
by the subscriber of the first number of his paper, addressed with 
regular printed label, giving nam3, ani data of expiratioa of 
the subscription. . 

Canada canvassers, Only, are authorized to coliect on de- 
livery of Publisher’s Certificats at the time of subscription. 








Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 
Of course the papers are full of wise lessons 
drawn from the Boston fire. No doubt many of 
the suggestions offered by the commentators are 
crude and hasty ; and some are but disguised ad- 
vocacy of ‘‘hobbies,” or advertisement of wares. 
But it is a noteworthy and encouraging sign of 
the tines that this material disaster is not ex- 
pounded as a judgment of Heaven upon the sins 
of the sufferers. State street is not assumed to 
have been a dividing line between the goats on 
one sidewalk, whose houses were burned, and the 
sheep on the other sidewalk, whose houses were 
spared. Nor is any deduction made concerning 
the special iniquity of the wool and leather trades. 
The inference fairly and universally drawn from 
the circumstance is, that it is wicked, or in other 
words dangerous, to put shams in high places. 
Whether the shams are wooden roofs, thinly 
sheeted over, or hollow, varnisbed governments, 
they crumble and tumble and burn when their 
time comes. Witness Boston and Paris, and the 
history of mankind. 








The President’s reported determination to ap- 
point Mr. Fairman of Philadelphia to the vacant 
postmastership of that city will command the 
hearty applause of patriotic and intelligent citi- 
zens. (We do not know how accurate are the 
descriptions furnished by Washington correspon- 
dents of the scene at the White House, in which 
General Grant made one of the longest and most 
effective speeches of his life, in reply to the dicta- 
tion of a committee of Pennsylvania politicians, 
declaring that this was, in his opinion, a good 
opportunity to illustrate the spirit of the Civil 
Service Reform, by promoting a capable officer. 
But it is evident that something of the kind took 
place; and it is eminently characteristic of General 
Grant that he acts thus at a time w en, from the 
partisan stand-point, ‘‘there is no need of such 
vanity.” No votes are now to be gained; why 
fulfill at this inopportune moment the pledges 
merely given before election-day! Let us be 
thankful for a President who believes in keeping 
his word and the pledges of his party, and stands 
**stolidly,” as the telegram says, between us and 
disgrace. 








TENDENCY. 


EOPLE involve themselves in many doubts 

and troubles by failing t» recognize the 
importance of tendency as an element of moral 
quality. Yet the tendency of a character, a deed, 
an institution, a philosophy—that is to say, the 
direction in which it is growing or operating —is 
one of the best tests of its true moral nature, 
Nay, more; it is in this tendency that its moral 
nature resides. 

The difference between right and wrong is, in 
some respects, like that which mathematicians 
bave defined between plus and minus quantities. 
They are quantities laid off upon a line in opposite 
directions. At any point of the line, a distance 
measured from that poiat is plws or minus, accord- 
ing to its direction. So right and wrong in the 
conduct of every man are the directions in which 
his actions are measured from the stand-point of 
his own conscience and reason, It is not true 





that ‘“‘what is right for one man is rizht for 
another”; the gift which betokens a victory of 
divine grace in the heart of a miser would bs the 
sign of uuaccountable meanness in a naturally 
generous man. Growth in grace —this is right 
for all; but what is wondrous growth in some stunt- 
ed souls would be stagnation in natures otherwise 
endowed. 

There is no moral character without life. Things 
that are dead have none, except so far as we figur- 
atively impute it to them cn account of their 
tendencies. The things that tend to lift men into 
roble self-sacrifice, generosity, purity, and com- 
munion with God, are good; and the things that 
make for selfishness, hatred, and animalhood are 
evil. And the question for every man to answer 
is not only, ‘* Whereabouts on the scale am I?” 
but, ‘‘ Which way on the scala am I moving ?” 

The barcmeter indicates approaching changes 
of weather, rot by the high or low stand of the 
mercury in its tube, but by the rising or falling of 
the mercury. Ifalow barometer indicated storm, 
then there never would be fair weather on the 
tops of the mountains, where the rarity of the 
atmosphere causes a perpetual low barometer. 
But on the mountains, as everywhere else, the 
value of the barometric warnings lies in the ten. 
dency which they reveal. In like manner, many 
a poor Christian, surrounded by disadvantages 
and drawbacks, as by an atmosphere affordinz 
tco little oxygen and lacking in pressure, dis- 
plays to his own de:pondent self-examination a 
vers low barometer of moral character and attain- 
ment. For his comfort we say, ‘‘Do not be dis- 
couraged; but take many readings, and find out 
whether the mercury is rising. It is not a high, 
but a 7ising, barometer that should give you joy.” 

In this spirit Paul summed up his Christian 
hope. He counted not himself to have attained ; 
he rested no claim to reward upon what he had 
achieved ; but this one thing he did—he press3ad 
forward. And in this spirit, too, are we com- 
manded to work and to grow, God being in us the 
power and inspiratiov. Thus is explained how 
the Saviour can be our righteousness. He is not 
only our ideal and pattern, but the life within our 
life by which we strive toward Him, And all who 
are growing in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord are truly his children, as aH the flowers that, 
feeling the fire of the sun in their veins, arise and 
stretch upward to the sun, are truly children of 
the sun. Some get a good deal higher than others, 
yet the poorest grow a little, and the stateliest 
come so far short of reaching the sky that, to the 
eye of the sun, they are all on a level. 

There is likewise a power of progress and a 
steady tendency in evil. It is Hlustrated for us in 
human conduct every day. We note the down- 
ward course of the selfish, the cruel, the dissipated 
and the vicious. This is like the disorganization 
which sets in after the life of a plant or animal ha3 
ceased. Death is not merely the cessation of the 
vital functions ; but, as a consequence of this, the 
swift development of terrible forces of destruction. 
Chemical changes and decompositions were going 
on in the living body also; but their waste was 
perpetually repaired and their power held in 
check by the dominating fact of life. Now they 
emerge from their hiding-places, and tear to pieces 
the unresisting form. A plant has no choice; it 
must grow, or it must rot. 


The sarfie is true of every soul that has a chance - 


to grow at all. We are not thinking at present of 
those that lie undeveloped, wrapped in igaorance, 
barbarism, savagery, like the seeds of wheat that 
were hidden for centuries in the mummy’s robes. 
Seeds without light or moisture are not bound to 
grow. Nor can they be said exactly to die. 
Tkey simply do not start. But when the condi- 
tions of life are applied, then they have the chance 
to show whether the germ is in them; and then 
they make instant choice between development 
and degeneration, growth and decay. 


The analogy holds good with human souls. The 
influences intended and adapted to assist men in 
spiritual growth, may become powerful to disor- 
ganize and destroy, just as the sun and the rain 
and the soil build up the living plant, but dissect 
and dissipate the dead. There is no more terrible 
and solemn warning of future peril tha that 
which may be drawn, apart from the declarations 
of Scripture, from. the continuous tendency of 
those courses of conduct which go to make up 
character. And the special declaration of the 
Gosyel—the Good News—is not that evil breeds 
evil and decay ; that is neither news nor good, but 
an old, sad story;oyt of human experience, The 
good news is that, while there is life, there is hope; 
that there is a power able in the spiritual realm 
to. arrest death, and to nourish into victorious 
strength the feeblest germ that lingers in the 





morbid frame. The last spark on the wick it will 
pot quench ; the s'end:rest tra‘npled stem it will 
not break. The redeeming power of Christ is th3 
beginning of new life. 

This theory cf teadency as the test of moral 
quality is objected to by syme. Right aad wron z, 
they say, are eternally fixed, and cannot be con- 
founced. There is a great gulf »etween then; 
and these persons fear that tue distinction of ten- 
dency alone is not sharp and broad enough to 
represent that gulf. 

But to us it appears that no distinction can b3 
more complete. Two men part; one goes east 
and the other west. Zhat constitutes the radical 
difference in their courses; and the distance be- 
tween them at any given stage is only a question 
of time. not of essential quality. 

And the same is true of the ‘guif” bztween man 
and the animal races. It consists, not in the 
smount of difference in actual endowment, but in 
the direction and potentiil chiracters of devel >p- 
ment in each case. If brute species are wholly 
depencent upon material conditions, and are 
changed through tke generations, merely in ac- 
cordance with these conditions, while man, eman- 
cipated from this bondage. is lifted ever higher 
over his circumstances, and drawn iato commua- 
ion with God, then tke difference between men 
and brutes is one which th2 notion of their con- 
mon origin cannot diminish. For it is a differ- 
ence of tendency. They are moving asunder, 
‘* as far as the east is from the west.” 








THE GOOD IN BACH. 


WO opposite dispositions exist among good 

- men in reference to religious belief. The 
ruling idea with the one class is to hold fast to 
things as they are. The spirit of the other class 
is to examine everything afresh, and accept what- 
ever seems to them an improvement. 

We suppose that to the end of time these two 
dispcsitions will manifest themselves. Th3re will 
alwaysb conservatives and there will always be 
progressives. But it is to be desired that this 
difference of view should not carry with it bitter- 
ness of feeling. And to this end, it is chiefly 
necessary that each party should appreciate the 
motive which influences the other. 

To the progressive, conservatism in religion 
often appears like willful preferenze of darkness 
to light, and bondage to freecom., But let them 
remember this: men are conservative because, 
they prize the good which they aiready hive. 
The prevailing religious beliefs in their pres2nt 
form have ministered help and comfort unsyeak- 
able. The old theologies have in the past held 
whatever knowledge of God men had at all. Aad 
it is natural tocling intensely to what has so much 
geod init, It isnatural to dread discussion which 
seems to open the way to infidelity. Where great 
interests are at stake, it is human nature to be 
very prudent. And when religious people shrink 
from innovations on the Puritan Sabbath; when 
they cannot bear to have the Bible freely han- 
dled; when they jealously guard every outward 
observance of the church,—it is to be remembered 
that they do so because the Sabbath, and the 
Bible, and ihe church, are the channels through 
which the highest good has come tothem. They 
fear lest change once begun may uot end till it 
has carried away these things altogether. Caution 
which rests on such a feeling ought to command 
the heartiest respect, even trom those who regard 
it as excessive. . 

On the other hand, the conservative class look 
on the liberals as revolutiorists and destroyers. 
But, the prozressive spirit may be in reality as 
reverential, as humble, as faithful to God, as tue 
conservative. The true progressive believes that 
whatever good the past has held will be only con- 
firmed by the freest inquiry. He believes too tat 
there is truth unreached, which being found will 
be infinitely valuable to the souls of men. He 
fears not to study with perfect freedom the Bible, 
the church, the prevailing religious beliefs ; confi- 
dent that what is good will stand, and that only 
what is evil can be reproved by the light. At the 
heart of the progressive spiritin religion is the pro- 
foundest faith—faith that the universe is God's, 
and that the deeper we search the nearer we shall 
come to God. This temper should not be re- 
garded as dangerous, by men who believe in the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit } 

With the best disposition, it is not possible for 
the cautious and the daring, the conservative and 
the liberal, to think alike. But it is possible, first, 
for each to recommend his own position to the 
other, by displaying in it those qualities which all 
men recognize. Men whose opinions are the most 
ultra-copservative have shown a sweetness of life 
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that forbade any who knew them to esteem them 
bigots. Men whose speculations put them outside 
of all churches have been so Christ-like in their 
dispositions that none could doubt that the Mas- 
ter owned them as his. Let each so recommend 
by his life whatever of good there is in his belief. 

And, especialiy, let each study the good that is 
in his opponent. While one plants himself on 
«‘Contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints ;” and the other on, ‘‘Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ bas made us free,” 
—on both rests the supreme command, ‘‘ Above 
all these things, put on charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness.” 








TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES IN 
ENGLAND. 


NDER the auspices of that queen among 

women, Florence Nightingale, a great phi- 
lanthropic enterprise was begun in England a few 
years ago. It had for its object, not oaly the 
furnishing of trained nurses for the sick,—a thing 
imy eratively needed,—but also to assist in making 
women self-supporting ; to open another profes- 
sion, womanly and useful, to those in want of 
work. . 

On Miss Nightingale’s return from the Crimea, 
vafier the accomplishment of her glorious work, 
ter countrymen—the parents and relatives of 
those to whom she had afforded such opportune 
succor—desired to testify in some lasting manner 
their appreciation of her invaluable services, At 
her own suggestion when the subject was broached 
to her, the training-school for nurses in connection 
with St. Tl omas’s Hospital (London) was endowed, 
which bears her name, as a perpetual memorial of 
herself-devot'on. Later, a similar school was estab- 
lished in Liverpcol, and others, more or le3s wisely 
conducted, in London, and in various parts of 
Er gland. 

The prospectus of the Liverpool! school lies now 
‘before us. It was founded by a gentleman of that 
city, whose wi‘e had died after a liagering illness, 
ard whcse sufferings were greatly enhanced by 
the want cf proper nursing, which was not to be 
procured by any offer of money. His attention 
thus directed to this need, he endeavored to sup- 
ply it fer cthers and this is the result. 

This home and school was intended, according 
to its own statement, to meet a want universally 
felt by n.edical men, and just now begiaoning to 
be generally acknowledged by the publis. The 
work it desigas to effect is three fold: to provide 
thoroughly trained nurs:s for hospitals, district 
nuises among the poor in the citie3, and reliable 
sick nurses for private families. 

Attaehed to the Royal Infirmary—the hospital 
‘where, under competent medical instruction, they 
receive their training—is the Nurses’ Home. At 
its head, as superintendent, is a woman who stood 
at Miss Nightingale’s side during all her Crimean 
experience, and has since, by a stay at St. Thomas’s 
ana King’s College Hospitals, still further prepared 
herself for h-r arduous position. 

When &@ woman applies to enter this institution, 
the is obliged to present a certificate to the Super- 
intendent from her clergyman, and from some 
physician, to the effect that she is more than 
thirty years of age, of good moral character, and 
‘willing to conform to the rules of the house. She 
then enters the Home and the wards of the hos- 
pital, on probation for one month. If, at the ex- 
piration of that time, she is pronounced eligible 
by the physicians and Superintendent, she then 
enters into a three years’ engagement—one to be 
spent in learning her profession, the other two in 
hospital service, or district or private nursing, 
any where within the limits of the British domin- 
ions, under the direction of the Superintendent. 
From the very first she receives a small amount of 
‘Wages, increasing with her usefulness. 

At the end of the three years, she is at liberty 
either to nurse on her own responsibility, with a 
voucher as to character and efficiency from the 
Superintendent, or to regard the Home as her 
permanert abiding place, and to identify herself 
and her work with its interests. 

There is now a plan on foot to provide an asy- 
lum for those of the nurses who have grown old 
and infirm in the service, where they can be pen- 
sioned off, and made comfortable to the end of 
their lives. 

The St. Thomas’s training-school, built on the 
Pavilion plan, and standing on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, opposite to the new Houses of Par. 
liament, is an object of real beauty in the land- 
scape. It differs only in unessential particulars 
from that just described. The nurses lodge in the 
hospital itself, and a separate home is not pro- 
wided, ag 





Besides these two, there are many minor schools 
in England, each answering, more or less, its pur- 
pose of beneficence. The spirit of sectarianism by 
which some of them are pervaded, is a great bar 
to their prosperity and extended usefulness. Their 
inmates languish and drop off under senseless re- 
strictions as to dress and conduct, and the spirit 
of true piety too often lies buried beneath the 
multiplication of so-called religious services. 

Of course it is not to be controverted that Sister- 
hoods, more especially those belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church, have done, and doubt- 
less will long continue to do, excellent work in 
this department. Indeed, there can scarcely be 
too much praise awarded to their thorough system 
of discipline, and their power of bringing high mo- 
tives of self-sacrificing love to bear upon a labo- 
rious and oftentimes repulsive calling. In many 
respects their organization is well worth our care- 
ful study, and even imitation. Yet there is 
a way perhaps in better accordance with the 
spirit of the age in which we live. There is in 
the community an ever growing appresiation of 
the fact that true work is always and emphatically 
Christian, an increasing willingness to put aside 
all denominational prejudices, and to accept, on 
the broad basis of love to God and love to man, 
all those who are in earnest in heartily co-opar- 
ating for the same good end. 

The need of trained service for the sick in this 
country has long been sensibly felt. We have no 
adequate provision for this kind of instruction. 
With raw material for nurses in abundance, of 
perhaps finer quality than that to bea found in 
any cther nation; with money enough to be 
cbtained for the purpose almost for the asking; 
does it not seem asif the time had come for effort 
in that direction ? , 

There are women in numbers in our very midst 
who are wasting their powers in idleness, or mis- 
directing their energies; who are pining and starv- 
ing for ceuitable occupation. In this view, is 
it not eminently meet and right that this sub- 
ject shouitd be pressed upon public attention, 
bearivg, as it does, directly and practically upon 
the problem vexing so many valuable lives ? 

The appeal is shortly to be made, and not, we 
trust, in vain. In connection with one of the 
large New York hospitals, there is an attempt be- 
ginniog to inaugurate a training school for nurses 
cn the general plan,of those in England, modified 
somewhat to suit the ideas and habits of Ameri- 
ean life. Begun on a very modest scale, of its 
ultimate growth and success there can be little 
doubt. Four of the most eminent city physicians are 
on the committee of management, and the ladies 
associated with them are full of zeal tempered by 
large experience. Last summer, a young physician 
was sent to England as the accredited agent of this 
little societ y, to make a thorough investigation into 
the working of the training schools there, with a 
view to their introduction into this country. He 
spent three months in the undertaking, and his 
report, full of interest to all those who have this 
object at heart, will soon be laid before the 
public. 








THE YOUNG WOMENS’ CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 


E take great pleasure in calling attention 
to a branch of Christian work which is less 
widely known than it should be,—the Young 
Womens’ Christian Association of the city of New 
York. It occupies a field of work parallel to that 
of the Y. M. C. A., but extending farther. It pro- 
vides a free library ; a reception-room and parlors 
always open; a Sunday Bible-class ; social meet- 
ings on Monday and Friday evenings, with music, 
reading or other entertainment, as well as frisndly 
personal intercourse. Through its officers and 
committee it offers counsel, practical Christian 
sympathy, and assistance in finding employment 
and suitable residence. There is a world of good 
to be done in these ways ; and we hope the Asio- 
ciation will find its labors multiplying a hundred 
fold on its hands. We are glad to learn that it 
succeeds in reaching just the class who need such 
arsistance,—respectable and industrious women, 
farmers’ daughters coming to the city, ladies in 
reduced circumstances ; the class of those whose 
self-respect and situation alike put them out of 
the range of “‘charity” in its technical sense, but 
who greatly need the true Christian charity of 
sympathy and sisterly help. 
Ladies who are strangers in the great city, who 
need advice or helfi a# to’ fiiding a residence or 
finding work, or who #itiply desire the hand of 


Christian friendship, will*be cordially welcomed 


at the rooms of the Association, 64 Irving Place, 





Avy who are disposed to contribate to such a work 
can send their donations to the same place, 

The Employment Ccmmittee undertakes to find 
situations for applicants—as teachers in schools 
or families, as governesses, housekeepers, cop ;- 
ists, raleswomen, etc.; and also—though less is 
attempted in this direction—as seamstresses and 
nurses. Situations in the last two capacities are 
very easily provided ; but for the hizher kinds of 
service, the Committee have more applications 
from thore wantiug employment than they can 
eatily meet. We call the attertion of those de- 
siring to engage ladies for such positions to this 
opportunity. The Committee mak«s no charge 
for its services, to either party; and it is carefal 
to give no reccmmendations for which it has not 
good authority. Tbe entire enterprise deserves 
hearty encouragement and co-operation. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


V HEN Hawthorne in his ‘‘Celestial Riilroad” 

gave usa picture of tuenew Pilgrim's Prograsa, 
and showed us Chr stian comfortably tunneling tae Hill 
Difficulty in a first-class car, the old unsightiy ouadle 
of sin no longer bending bis poor back, but safely 
checked ard delivered to the baggage master, a mod- 
ern fashionable preacher, the satire was to evsrybody 
irresistibly funny. But this fancy, which was but a 
thing of the brain to us, has been present to the p40- 
ple of France, this summer, asa reality. ThsScm tine 
Religieuse invited its countrymen, last August, to 
make a pilgrimage to the nountain of Salette, ‘ to im- 
plore the intercession of the blessed Mary (‘ Our Lidy 
of Salette’) in behalf of the Holy Father.” Tae affair, 
we believe, came regularly off according to the pro- 
egTamme, with banners, hymns, and all the et cetera 
of an old time religious progress. An occasional ad- 
verlise ment of detail, however, gives us a peap iato 
the distinctive arrangemexts for a pilgrimage of tae 
nineteenth century. Says the Semaine: 


“The firet pilgrimage trains from Paris will start on 
Surday the 18tn of August at one o'clock P. mM, and 
wi)l arrive early the bext morning at Ville Francae, 
near St Ars, where many of the pilgrims desire ta 
make their first Station.’ 


A pilgrimage by steam! 

Atother item seems to imply that the sublimity 
of its spiritual conveption does not exclude 
from the movement tbat thrifty purpose and tuat 
eye to business which bas made its appearan Je some- 
times in connection with Protestant camp meetings: 


“Tents will be provided ou ihe mountain at ones or 
two trancs a bight. Fare about eigaty tranos first- 
c.ass or forty-t#o second cias3.” 


The Roman Church does sympathize in the much- 
abborred “spirit of the age” after all—)ulls and syl- 
labu:es 1o the contrary notwithstanding. 


— One hundred and fourteen Christian ministers 
of Boston and vicinity came together the other day 
and formally resolved that ihe Suppor of the Lord 
ought not to be administered to any but members of 
the church—and members of their churoh, at that- 
W hetber this was by way of preparation for the com- 
ing of Penteccst to that city, was not distinctly starved. 


—Harvard University, it is reported, loses by 
the Boston fire property worth $300 000, and yividiag 
in rerts some $40,000 annually, upon which many of 
its departments depend for their runniug expenags. 
Tke net lors, by failure of insurance companies, is 
abous $200,000; and this must be made up, to raplace 
the buildings lest, and make the property once more 
remunerative. Moreover, $50,000 is immediately re- 
quired, in order that work may go on at Cambriige. 
The mere statement of the case will prove, we trust, 
an effective appeal to the graduates of Harvard, and 
the friends of education every where. 


—It is indeed an ill wind that blows good to no- 
body ; and accordingly we find the ‘resent calamity” 
is filling the Boston hotels with thousands of strangers, 
and the Boston papers with columns of new advertise- 
ments. 

—The Bostonians are going (very wisely) to lay 
eut the burnt district in their city anew, make all the 
crooked places straight, and create h'ghways in lieu 
of cow-lanes. Well do we remember the ineffactual 
efforts made, after the fire of 136, to induce the slow- 
witted Dutchmen of New York to do the same thing 
for our labyrinthine city. If those efforts hai been 
successful, what a world of jamming and squeezing 
and swearing would have been saved between that 
time and this! 

—Tke Mansard roofs are coming into great dis- 
credit since the Boston fire; so much so that it has be- 
come more injuricus than ever to threaten an oppo- 
nent with “ putting a Mansard roof on him.”’ There 
arise, hewever, in the emergency, defenders of the 
Frenck invention, who declare that the danger from fire 
is not in the shape of this roof, but in the inflammable 
materials of which, in this country, it is usually made. 

“ As for the Manseard roof,”’ saya one, ‘it is the only 
topping-cff of business blocks that is architecturally 
decent. Witha street of flat-roofed blocks, the hori- 
zon becomes one stiasight du!l line, but the Mansard 


roofs give a touch of Gothic picturesqueness as well as 
us+ful attics. But they must be rested on frequant 


partitions of masonry, framed with iron, casemated 
with some thing thicker than slates, and not hoisted too 
near the étars.’ ; 

—One of our dailies has lately laid itself open to 
the retributive slipper of the Woman’s Journal. It 
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was earcastic, the other day, over the return from ths 
watering-places of ‘‘anxious maidens and wily moth- 
ers,” “reckoning, a8 is their wont, the resuita of the 
cempa‘gn” It descanted derisively on the *return- 
ing ead procession of unappropriated hearts and un- 
guce ssful gowns, ’and had much to say about “swoop- 
ing wi-e'y,” “marriageable lambs,” and “ deluded 
victims.” For this bold blasphemer the shrewd and 
sensible little Journal thus incontin<ntly goeth: 


‘What would you have of women? Why do you 
blew bot ard cold! Is it not crue! to derids, from 
your eary chair, the blighted hopes of t-iling maide1s, 
who bave ojled 9)]1 this soft summer season to secure 
# well- plumed mate, and fgiled? Thus their eff rts to 
fulfi'l their woman’s mission has be-nia vain! Day by 
Gay, line upon line, precept upon precept, in season 
and out of ;e28on, bas the — (to whom all men co ne) 
Geclared cn'y bcusehold ged3 for women, domoasti3ity 
is th orly rol permit‘ed to their sex. . . . [treams 
a litt'e inconsistent tha’ thoze who by their teaching 
beve di ne much to limit and hedge in the «phere of 
wom: snould be fsremost to flaunt their disapp viated 
dupes.’ 


Babet! Habet! “A palpable hit!’’ Before we boast 
of our «curtesy to women, let us try to be a little just 
to them. 








The Household. 


A GLANCE AT EACH OTHER. 


** "th | Wad some power the giftie gie us 
Tose° currel sas others s7e us— 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolith notion : 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad l-a’e us 
‘And e’en devotion.” 








F you have never lived among the people of an- 
other nation, you cannot be said to “‘ kuow your- 
self,” or to see yourselves as others see you. 

Tor a!'y know an Englishman, you must see him at 
home. and make one of his family. In this way an 
American may gain an idea of how his country- people 
‘are ¢stimat.d. 

Aiter beng educated in a free country, and in 
the very a'r you breathe imb.bing the reat'ment 
that ycu belong to the greatest peop'e on the face of the 
earth it isa very q::eer senzation you experienc3 when 
you find others who think all this of themselves, and 
have tcme opinions of you the reverse of compiinon- 
tary. But, afterall, it does y»u good, for you return 
with th+ love for your own country deepened, and yet 
‘willing to admit there are a few people ia tae world 
Derides yourselves, and to feel a veneration for the 
“‘old country.” 

If you bave been praising your country people to 
syour English friends, you nsturally feel a pride con- 
er ing them, aad wish them to appear to advaotaze. 
“When you meet some ofourrich and great m*n abroad, 
ait is hum bling to have toadmit facts ab out them waish 
syou wou!d gladly hide. We all know of sume men 
“who, during our late war, sprang suddenly to wea'ta 
‘and pesition, whom we should not be proud to point 
@ut as; our best men. S>me of these fill places the 
“very pames of which imply that the persons who »old 
them have b airsand education. Yet some of then 
-apptar to have ve y little of either. 

In the hotels of Paris you are put to the blush if you 
‘travel with an Erglish friend. Perhaps you go to the 
“table d'hotk,” and, while waiting till your orders are 
sattended to, you very naturally watch the people 
-comitg in. They are nearly all unmistakabiy Ameri- 
cans. The meal is b:eaktast. [he door opens to ad- 
mit a mother avd several grown daughters, There is 
& glilter cf dismonds, and their toilets are such as good 
taste 101 b.dsatthis timeof day. Tbe ‘'ma” evidently 
fee's ‘a little outof piace, but the daughters are “ as 
good as anybody,” they ‘‘rather gues:” and walk 
‘in wth the most affected gai; imaginable. They 
talk in a loud tone, and behave aitog ther in so un- 
lady like a manner as to make you heartily ashamed of 
them. Whrn your friesd turns to you with a know- 
‘ing twinkle in his eye, you can only shrug your s.oul- 
‘ders, 81d say, “ nouveaux riches.” 

It may be a comfort to remem)er that the English 
‘themselves admit that *hen members of their unedu- 
cated Clat® become suddenly rich, they are the most 
inteneely vulgar people you meet. 

Ict us look at the brizhter side. Thore isa gather- 
‘ing at the house of the American minisier in London. 
Here are representative men of. different nations. 
There are nary E:glsh among them— peers 0: the 
rea m,’’ £nG othe s who have had every advantage of 
association and education. Iu this company is notized 
fcr bis polish of marner, and quiot yet 3 11k ug beari :g, 
one of our Harverd young mon, who compares ‘avor- 
ably withary pre:en'. Wher this is r-markei to us 
by an Ergli-h ,eutiewan, we are proud to see that our 
real geutlemen are knon in any a:remb’'y as susvh. 

New, a word to “our girls,” of whom we are justly 
proud. Youhbave the re;-u-a ion abro'd of being prot- 
ty amost Wihtu, excepiion. You are said to hav, 
bright and winking manneis, to be quick at reparte:, 
and b illiant iu conversation. We love our giris -o 
dearly that we would fain have them perfect. As ve 
see them in sociely in & s:rauge land, we seem to 'o0x« 
at them as strangers would, and we. snould like to 
wbitper something .ike this i> the ear of each of these 
pretty, ¥ eil-dveased girls. ‘‘ You are dressed vita ex- 
quigite taste. and look ssloveiy as we could wish: but, 
ob! don-t let people see that you know all tnis. If you 








wear your fine clothes with such a conscious air, we 
cannot but feel that you are not at home ia them.” 

Take the advice we overheard a grandmother giving 
to a younggirl] the other day. The damsel was of the 
age best expressed in the word s— 


* Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 


Sbe was going to a party, and was,.for the firat tims, in 
all the bravery of a young lady's evening touet. The 
old lady said, ‘Now, mv dear, when you are at the 
perty, forget all about yourself, and you'll do nicely.” 

Our girls have great advantages of education, and 
much socia’ freedom, but need they, for this reason, 
bebave in such @ manner when abroad as to acquire 
the reputation of being “ fast’’? 

As for the compliments the English pay Amerisan 
young ladics, it is noticeable the Americans do 
not return them. We remember msking one of a 
party at a pubic entertainment, composed of both 
Exglish and Americans. The Princesa Louise wa3 
present; and one of the Ameri ans, ra siog her op:ra 
glass, and looking at her, remarked, “ Ah! quits a 
pretty girl—not at all an English type’’ Perhaps you 
cat imagine the indignation of the English part of the 
compa -y. 

If we all cultivated reducus’y that most excellent 
git' of charity. there is Jittie doubt we should gat more 
of the sweetness out of life. 

The educated English are visting our country in 
ercater Dum ders evi Ty year; and, a3 we find ou: the 
good qualities cf one anotber, there will be a boni 
formed which will make it impossible for ‘‘ Alabama 
Claims,” or ary claims, but thosy of good-will and 


friendship, ever to arise again. 
RurtH. 








HEPSIBAW’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY MRS. G. G. ATWOOD. 


OOR little Hepsy Brown? Although it was 

the night before Toanksgiving, and a very lovely 
night, too, she felt anything but happy, and very 
litt:e inclined, I fear, to give taanks for aaythiag. 

One would think that Hepsy had a grest deal to 
make her bappy and grateful. Grandmother Brown 
had been busy all day getting ready for the great 
family dinner party; and besides the long rows of 
flekey pies and plummy cake3—such a3 no one but 
grandmotbers can make—and the two huge turksys 
stufied ard trussed ready for haking, there stosd on 
one especia: shelf a row of ien little puffy pies for ths 
ten li:tle cousins. The inside of these pies was a pro- 
fourd mystery to Hepey, as Gran¢ mother Brown hal 
locked the kitchen door during their concoction. So, 
besides otber anticipations, which should have been 
delightful to a little girl tweive years old, there was a 
mystery to be unve:led. 

B. sid:s this. the dear little pale-faced mother hai 
been busy up-stairs for two days, a'l for Hepsy, too; 
and to-night, the last stitch had ben ta‘xen, the last 
ta:ting thread pulled, and a bright b.ue plaid dress, 
with dainty crimped ruflics in the neck and sleeves, 
hung in the wardrobe. and a pair of bronze boots, real 
bicnze bu'ton boots, lay on the closet shelf. 

So why shoud little Hepsy sit by the grate with her 
head on her hands and such a sorrowful look on her 
tace? 

Only a year sgo,—Hepsy was thinking, as she looked 
in the bright coal fire,—only one little year ago she 
bad a strong, handsome father to keep Taanksgiving 
with her. How well she remembered how he pulled 
the wish-bone with her, and crick-d nu'a, ani told 
furtunes, and finally how they finished the day with 
such a roya) romp tbat they broke one of mamna’s 
vases; then how papa caught her in his arms and ran 
up stairs, pretending that some dreadful punishment 
was coming. 

It was only a little while after that her father hai 
gone abroad on business. At first there were letters 
for mamma, with sometimes a Jittle one for Hepsy. 
Such jolly, happy letters, full cf mysterious hiats 
about kuge French dolls, boxes of da‘nty bon-bons, 
and little No. 5 kid gloves, that might con: home to 
somebody, if somebody were very good. Then there 
came the happiest one of all, ssying that he would 
cailin a certain steam.r, and that mammaand Hepsy 
must come to New York to meet him. 

Hepsy remembered very wel the ride to the city 
with her mother, that ride so full of plaasant antici- 
pations, commer ced 89 jvyfully, ended so very wretch- 
edly; fcr though the steamer came there was no papa 
u.onit. They wait:d another week for tae next ong; 
still no papa. Then they wrots to the last addrass 
then to the buriness firm; bit all they could cis3>var 
was that he had bitden them good-by in excellent 
health and spits, and sincs that day nvthing hail 
been known of bim. 

Then they had locked up tke dear little home, and 
ccme up among the hills to Grandfathers, And 
though the little mcther never gave up all hope, ani 
said, often and often: “I know he will come back to 
us, Hepsy dear; I feel sure “he dear God bas not taken 
him from us!’ —stili the oope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick paled the sweet tace, and brought waite 
hairs an ong the waving brown locks. So s»netimas, 
Hepsy feared that Goi was going to take her mother, 
teo, and leave her alons in the world. 

Do ycu wonder now that Hep:y’s face was so sor- 
rowiul, or that when she crept away to bed hear little 
pillow was wet with her tcars? 

But you know, though “sorrow may endure for a 





night joy cometh in the morning.’’ So, when Hepsy 
opened her eyes Thanksgiving morning, and saw the 


, un gleaming through the frost-pictures on the win- 


dows, her heart bounded with the natural joy of 
childhood, and all the dismal forebodings of the night 
before passed away. 

**1 feel so happy, mamma,” she said, as she was 
dressing for church. ‘I feel so sure that something 
beautiful will happen to-day; perhaps Uncle Tom 
will bring us a letter from papa.” 

“Perhaps so, my darling,” she answered, with a 
smile and a smothered sigh. 

It was such a pleasant ride to church! Grandfather 
always Grove his own horses, and Hepsy always sat 
by him. To-day, after many furtive looks at the 
back ceat, to be sure that ner mother wasn't notiving, 
Grandfather Brown put the reins in Hepsy’s hands, 
and she drove into the church-yard in grand style; 
her checks 4&8 pink as blush-1oses, and her blue feather 
waving tiiumpkantly. It was all the grander because 
Uncle Tom's little Tom stood on the church steps 
watching her with exvious eyes. 

“Never you mind, Miss Hep,” he whispered, witha - 
sly pinch, ss she prepared to sail by him, “ I’m a-going 
home with Gran'pa Brown; and what'll you bet he 
don’t let me drive all the way ?” 

“TI don’t bet on the church steps, child!’ she 
answered with a dignified air, which was entire.y 
wasted on young Tom, 

Chureb was a very pleasant place to Hapsy that 
day. The huge square pew was filled wita relatives, 
and the innumerable little cousins were distributed in 
the nc ighboring seats. 

** How pertectly happy I should be,” thought 
Hepsy, “it papa were only here!’ And whan she 
put her head down she prayed earnestly that God 
would send them some token from out tae mysterioas 
Som ewLere so that taney could find him. 

But all the other pleasures of the day sank inte 
intigpificance compared with Grandmother’s royal 
dinner. Even the tiniest baby cousin sat in a high 
chair and brandished a drum-stick, smearing its fat 
Uttie face and peking its own blue eyes. 


Young Tom was so engrossed that he actually for- 
got to pinch Hepry, although he gat by her side; and 
Hepsy was so busy taking care of little Rose, who sat 
on ihe other side, and protecting her new blue frock 
frcm being decorated with gravy and currant jally, 
that she never noticed Bridget’s whispsriag to her 
Uncle Tom, and his leaviig the room, and soon after 
her mother’s doing the same. Then they doth cama 
back again with such happy excited facas! ALI this 
pessed entirely uunoticed by Hepsy. 

When the huge turkeys had beea reduced to skol- 
etone, and the mince pies and plum puddiag had van- 
ished, Grandmother treated the ten litile covsins side 
by side, and placed a littla pie before each one, 

Tom was the first one to open his, and beneath the 
puffy upper ciust he fcunG a huge jack-knife with 
countless blades, and three bright goid do!lars. Hep:y 
carn enext, and her heart was made gisd with a botile 
of “ Lub:n’s Violet” and a fine embroidered handkoer- 
chief. Funny filling for pies, wasn’t it? But you 
must remember there wa3 oaly a well-baked upper 
crust and a ojean little dish underneath. 

So each one oi the little cousias explored, ani judg- 
ing by their faces each one was perfectly satitfied. 

It had Jong been a custom of Grandfather Browa’s 
to gather the children and grandchildren around him 
just before they were ready to go home, and ask each 
cne in turn what they had to be thankful for. So 
to-nig ht, after they had romped to their heart’s con- 
tent, and even the noisiest were tired ot ** Puss in tne 
Corner’ snd *' Stage Coach,” they all gathere4 around 
the huge fire for a quiet time before sayiag good- 
night. 

‘*I thank God for our children!” said Grandmother, 
and the teais started to her eye3 as she thought of 
one who had been there a year ago. 

“Or, give thanks un‘o the Lord, for he is good, for 
Lis mercy endureth for ever!’’ said the little mother, 
with a strange flush upon her cheeks and intense faal- 
ing in her voice. 

“What do you thank him for, daughter?” said 
Grandfather, turning tenderly to Hepsy. 

Nowaill th: old ionelincs3 and longing for hor father 
had come back with such renewed force since night 
bad ci me on, and the other children had gath red 
arcund their pareats, that Hepsy felt as if she could 
ne: endure it, ard she burst into tears, exclaiming: 
“Ob! Grandpa, I want my fa‘ber; I can’t thank him 
until he gives him back to me!”’ 

‘**Hepsy, Hepsy!’ said Oncle Tom, pointing to the 
dcor be Lad just entered. ‘ Look there, Hepsy!” 

Hepey turned her head, and with one scream ani 
bouné she Was across the room with her arms aronad 
her father’s neck. Pale, thin, and hagzard, to be 
e._re, but father for all that. 

What sn excitement there was then! and not un- 
tl he kad been ki:sed ard cried over by every mem- 
ber of the fam'ly from Grandfather dowa, and was 
fually seated by the fire wits Hepsy on his kue>, 221 
Mamma close by his side, did they hear the waole 
story. 

How he bad bean stricken with sudden sickn-ss at 
Liverpocl, and had been delirious for 2a long time, so 
that he could give the good Samaritans who took care 
of bim no sort of clue to his friends; and how he had 
written home duriug his convalescence letters which 
by some strange fortune bad never come; and how 
he had finally been enabled to attempt the journey 
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——— 
home, and rad telegraphed from New York to Uncle 
Tou that he would be here this evening. 

‘And that was why Unole Tom had called the little 
mother out of the room; and that was why the old 
picom hsd come back to her cheeks. 

« What are you thankful for now, little girl?” asked 
Grsncistber as Hepsy came to bid him go.>d-night, 
long siicr ber usual bed-time. ; 

« G ve thanks unto the Lcrd.” repeated Hepsy, ina 
jow voice, “* for he is good, for“his mercy enaureth for 


ever!” 








CINDERELLA. 
BY MRS 8. C, HALLOWELL. 


CHAPTER III. 
OOR CINDERELLA! The world reeled round 
her, S8uca a long, long journey, ani imstead of 
the kind face at the cnd for welocome,—these sharp, 
puscen wo ds! a 

«“pead!’ she repeated, sitting down on the door- 
giep auc burs ing cut crying, “oh, what shall i do?” 

“Are you the child,’ said the lady Jeaniag dowa to 
ter. “whe #rote that letter 1rom out West?” 

“Yes,’ and Cindereila wiped her eyes w.ta the green 
ghe wr), eome bai reassured by the zentile tones. 

‘Well, now, I’m sure! Robert meant t> ans-ver 
that leiter and tell you that sister was dead; but’’— 
with a righ—“I suppose be hasn’t yet. Come in tne 
house, au} how, and get warm.” 

There wax Lot much that was inviting in the diagy 
little parlor, and the grate was blak and empty. 
Q.ulé thu be Miss Waite’s home? Yer; thera was a 
phctogiapb of her, framed and hanging on the wail, 
and ayourd it a wrcath of brownish white flowers, 
which Cini dereila did not know were camellias, dead 
aud G1y. 

“Jt is warmer in the kitchen,” said the lady, apolo- 
getical y. “Put down your things here and come 
down ” 

Down into the bssement they went, and there wasa 
fire: a red hot racge with a tin boiler, in which some 
yelow-lock irg clothes were simmering. Cinderela 
thought o the fair blcach-ground her mother had at 
hon €; £ud how snowy white their ehosts and table- 
cloths always were. A half-cleared breakfast tablo 
stcod in the middle of the room, wit the cups aad 
pau: eis pil 6 up at one end, and a dish with coid fried 
potato:s nit, ac the other. 

“Sit up ané havea cup of tea.” said the lady, ‘‘ you 
must be tired Out with such a journey.” 

“Ob, ne! eaid Cinderella, her cyes glancing to the 
re?-bot renge agtin, “but [ should like to warm my 
hands AiG please’’—with a sob—* teli me about Miss 
Weite.” 

“Clera? ob, yes—L am her brother's wifs;”’ said ths 
lady, :oing or to clear the tabie; ‘Clara never got 
cyer the cole she took out We3t. She died last May. 

“Dic che ever,” said Cinderella, witha loug drawn 
sigh, ‘ray anything about me?” 

“Nc,” seid the lady, *‘she never did. She hai other 
eckolers, hers, you know, until she was too ill to tea h 
then, ard ihen—she never talked much; she went 
very fest” 

This gcing—what was it? Cinderella could hardly 
eresp it; everything seemed gong, alipping away, 
herself anong the rest, and the New York plans ani 
hopes. 

* But I remember well,” said the lady nodding asross 
the table, ‘in her letters, the letters she wrote us from 
the Wes:, that there wasa good lit: le scholsr out ta-re, 
vhom she tock great comfort in, and when you wrote, 
I krew it must be the same.” 

“Who v as this Robert? ard why did he not answer 
it?’ thougbt Cinderella, “and keap me from coming 
all for nctbing!”’ 

The quertion answered itself. A thin young man, in 
Agay tiowcred dressing-gown, put his head do vn thes 
stair w:y, a. th:s moment and said, “ Caiharine, are 
my loots ready ?’’ 

“Who’s thi: ?” abruptly, as his eye fell on the quaint 
little figure by the fire. 

“Th. iittle girl who wrote— Clara’s littl» friend; oh, 
Roteit it was too bad; think of the juurn y and how 
isthe to get back ?”’ 

““Pon wy soul! You are a plucky little girl Did 
you come ail the Way alone? I forgot what you want- 
€¢ of C.ara?” 

“Miss Waite,” said the child timidly, for ehe did not 
fancy the leoks cr the tones of her questioner, *‘ sail I 
Cculd go to school.”’ 

“So you can yet. I supposs; schools are not shut 
Plenty cf ’em!” ard, leanirg forward, still on the 
slail-v gy, be took tbe boots from Ca.harine’s hand, as 
she eave thew one fiuel touch wita the brash, and van- 
ishec up the stairs, 

“Sc hocls are not shut.’ It was a new idva to Cin- 
derella. Everything in New York was going on, was 
busy and alive; it was only Miss Waite that wa3 dead 
21d goce awsy fro: th»m all. 

“Schco s—tbhei —dicn’t depesd upon the farmars 
as ‘he wocd—her: away. They were not—shui.” 

‘Robert,” said the lady, apolog“ticaily, a: ths front 
docr ¢ osed after him, “is v-1ry busy. He writes fs: 
the papers; be is a reporter and he has so mush to do 
that he cannot remember little things—so netimas.” 
a he hed beer an importer, With a sbip-load of gold 

‘the bertor, Cinderella would not have beea any tue 
bar r *& Ob,” she said. 
oa eff Jour hat and shawl, and spend the day 

Gites ie ssid Mrs. Waite, kindly; ‘have you avy 
tiends in New York?” 








“No,” said the little girl, thinking ‘*does sh3 want 
me to go I worder?” 

“Well, we'll have to gee about gettng you home 
again,” said the lady. 

To go back, all thore hundreds and hundreds of 
miler, to th; great farm-house on the prairie! Very 
ten pting indecd,tit seemed, as she thouzht of the wide 
kitcken, where there was always room. But ttis 
big, bright New Yo.k, sorushingandsogay. Andthe 
ecbools that were tot shut! 

Cen I belp you, please? Let ms wipe the dishas.” 
end Crderella took off hat and shaw', laying them 
cown on an old settee that stood against tae wal. 
‘ Perhaps, when th:y see howI can work, they will 
let me stay here.”’ 

“Let me help you;” she said ita doz-n times that 
Gay, following Mrs. Waite up-stairs and down, eager 
acd arziouy, with busy hanas, while her thoughts 
were kusy (00 

At Jast, as night came on, and they lighted the gas 
in the little parlor. and laid a few biocks of soft coal 
in the grate, to bleze up When Mr. Waite shouli co na 
ir, she took cowasce. Dropping down toa title stool 
quite near Mrs Waite’s feet, and looking up into the 
pale ger.tle tace that seemed ai ways so sa4, Cin lerelia 
said very quickly lest s16 30uld not say it at all, 

“Do let me siay with you and be your little girl! 
You havn't ary littie girls, have you?” 

Poor Mrs Waite gave one quick sad flance to ths 
cCocr a8 she anewered, ‘If [ only could, my dear child! 
I have thc ught about it, many times to day. But we 
are poor, ve: y po r. and sometimes ( am almost glad 
that nu y ji‘ tle girl kas gone away to heaven.” 

Ehe pointed as the tpoke to anotaer photograph 
that hung on the wal’, a pict.re of a fat little baby, 
witb one bare foot peepiag out from its short white 
Gress. | 

‘“*T would work—I would do everything for you, if I 
could on'y go to school,”’ said Cindereila,—she could 
not give it up! . 

“But there is very little work to do,’’ said Mrs. 
Waite, “not ary too much forme. Ihave time todo 
this,” and she took a roll of knitting from her apron 
po«ket as she spoke; a baby’s blue eo03k, half done, 
vith a dairty little blue strap across it, like a saudal 
shee. ‘‘] knit these socks to sell, but with atl wa can 
do, the times are so nard, that R»b rt thiaks ho will 
not stay in New York, after New Year’s”’ 

Cinderella hung her hiad. To come ao far, ands) 
proud cf it, as she had been. Tog» home now, juitas 
ebe came, seemed like a disgrace,a most. And wasshe 
never to havea chance? Never learn anything when 
she was ready to try eo hard! 

“But ] thivk,” said Mrs Waite, pt ing hor hand on 
the short brown curis, and smo:thing them with al- 
most a mother’s touch, “I think I can get you a 
plece.”’ 

A place! to be ahired servant! That would be very 
Gificrent, Cincerella thought, from workiig at hons, 
or fer this dear lady whom she lovei aiready. She 
was a8 free little Wesiera girl! <A place! 

“Or would you rather,’”’ sail Mrs. Waite, looking 
Cown &t her rueiul lio, ‘*wou'd you rather go hone? 
We can write to your father, you know, and get him to 
£end you some money to go back.” 

Money? oh no! There waslittle of that in the brown 
tarm-house, Cinderella knew! 

**No,” she ssid, thovghttully, “I had best stay. 
There are plenty of them at home to help, aud there is 
n0 mony to spare. I will do as you say.” 

‘“* When Robert comes,” said Mrs. Waite, then quietly, 
“we will go and tea about it.”’ 

And Robert came presently, in a very bad humor, 
elamping tbe door after him; and threw himself on 
the sofa, ** tired to death’ a3 he expressedit. ‘ Rua- 
nivg round all day in the mud; Lm sick of it. Give 
we my coffee, Ca‘herine, and call me at nine.” 

Mud! Was there mud in thore bright, beautiful 
streets? Cinderella thought that if she c-uld have 
teen running round all day loug, how she would have 
erjcyed ii! Maybe Mr. Waite would ‘ake her wi.h 
him to-morrow 

But, po! She did not like him; she would not ask 
him, or say anythirg to him,she decide, as she looked 
at him, lying upon the safa. Long trovn hairanda 
shery pale face; #o different from her father’s ruidy 
brown cheeks, 

He tock nc rotice of her, but closed Lis eyes, wearily, 
ubtil gentle Mrs. Waite brought up the coffee in a 
thick white cup. 

Cind.rella bed not stirred from her corner by the 
tre, but sat locking at him, wit1 wide open blue eyes 

* Come,” said Mrs. Waite, nodding to her as sae took 
the cup 1rom her Lusbana’s hand, * we’il 20 now.” 

And she quietly tured down the gas, as the child 
peesed cut timidly before her. ‘*‘ We’il be back before 
nin’, she explained as they ent ou. at the front door 
ioge: her, “* lv’s onjy in the ext biock.”’ 


CHAPTER [V. 


“Ts this really me?’ said Cinderella, a3 sho sat at an 
upper *icdow of a litile bouse cn —— etreat. It was 
Chriatrras afterucon, and she had been sitting thera 
for Lours, all alone They had cll gone out to a gay 
Chiictn as perty; Maria, ane ’Tilly, and Billy, and 
ToOley little Jee. Tbese were the ehildrea that she had 
chayge of, for wher Mrs, Waite had agreed to find her 
a “place,” on that raw October even:ng, she had 
brought Cindere'la directly to this little house. Tha 
mother of the children, Mrs Barlow, was so tired out 
with “Irieh,’’ as she said, that she was very giad in- 





Geed to see this neat little Wertern girl, with such 
bright ey es ard pretty manners. 

“1'sl take you,” sbe eaid, after a few minutes consul- 
tation with Mrs. Wsite, ‘but as you want to go +o 
schcol, you won’t expect much wages. I'll give you 
seventy-five cents a week.” 

It seemed a little fortune to Cinderella, who smil- 
ingly answered ‘ That would be plenty, thank you. 
And tke children; oh! I have taken care of children 
all wy life.’ 

Mrs. Berlow smiled. Perhans she thought the new 
little maid was ta king very largely fora gir! of tour- 
teen, Perhaps the noises overhead of overturnel 
chairs ano a roaring child, made her in a hurry to set- 
tle the bargain. 

“Very well,” she saié, “ bring your trunk round.” 

“Oh, ko! what a funny box!’ ssid rude little Billy 
Barlow, giving it a kick, as Cinderella brought tha 
queer old bive band-box into the nursury. She set it 
down in a corner acd tried to make friends with tna 
little bey. The two little gir's, Maria and Tilly, were 
aircacy in bed, but they sat up and stared at her over 
the white counterpane, and whispered to eac’ other 
abcut that “herria oid shawl,—ucit a queer looking 
girl! She never can go out with us, dressed zhat way!” 

But Master Billy was not yet undressed, or rather 
he ¥as (apering rcurd the room in his night-zown, 
with both bis s ockir gs in hard knots; and Uindera.la 
Was Girected to untie them, and settie him in bad. 
Mrs. Barlow Jeft the roon, gs she spoxe, aoparently 
quite relieved that there was some one else to take in 
bend the urruly boy. Litt'e Joe ws tu-ning summer- 
eaults in bis crib, and altcegether the poor little nurse 
felt as though she had been dropped among a set of 
wild Ird:ans. 

Tbe rocm was in such heaps, teo. Two Jittle rings of 
petticcate, like little nests, lay on ths floor, just where 
Maria and Tilly had stepped outof then. Overturned 
chairs, some scbool bo::ks tumbling out of a strap, and 
a Geograpry, justlike ber precious old ene, face down- 
warcs on the fioor. Some half-bitten apples lay on 
the bureau; and from the edge of ths wash-stand, the 
water was drip—dripping into quite a littie pool onthe 
flocr. 

** How can she leave things so?” thought Cinderella, 
witha reprcachful glance at the closing deor. And 
the remembered 50w at home, though tuere was ocly 
the or e large kitchen tor them all to live and s!eep in, 
and the two lofts, above, it was always as neit as 
wax, and everytkiog in erder when ths trund’e-bed 
was pulled out for the nigut from under mother’s big 
bec. 

And though up in her own little loft, she had only a 
pepered box for her treasures; and to hang htr clothes 
on, seme spools diiven close by a nail to the wall, 
she locked back to it with such a longing that the tears 
came into Ler eyes 

Meantime Master Billy was amuzing himself by k'ck- 
irg at the uncffinding blue band-box, and dancing 
rounad it Jike a wild Indian. 

*“Ohho! Old thing! J’ll knock your lii off!’ 

* Pleuse don’t,’ said Cinderelia gently, “its all the 
clothes I bave.”’ 

A loud laugh went up from the party as the werk 
old lid gave way at last. The strings snappad that 
had tied it Gown, and out on tbe floor rolled her one 
precious Sunday Cress, a dark biue chintz witn litt'e 
rose-buds in it; and all her neat little stockinzs and 
£Lrone. 

‘What mean clothes!” said Maria to Tilly, ‘‘she 
never can go cut with us to the park.” 

Hut Billy was already playing ball with tho smoothly 
fo'ded stockings; they were hard little balls and 
bounced back to bim. He “ fired’’ at bis sistera, and 
then at Joe, unti' there was a regular battle all round. 
Poor litt’ e Joe was struck in the ey» by a stocking that 
Tilly had thrown with all her might, and Cinderella 
sprang forward, just too laic, as enother pair, aimed 
by Billy, went pat into the overflowing wash-bow! and 
fioated there! 

Mis. Barlowcamerunning up again at the noise, and 
threwirg down her book charged right and left on 
her scresming cterub:, ordering Cinderella to gather 
up the clothes and take them out of sight, and so st »p- 
ping th: tattle. 

Ruefully Cinderella carried off the bent and battered 
bar d-box to the attic that was to be hers. Mourafu'ly 
ebe spread out ali her little wardrobs on the dusty old 
fe:ther-bed that Jay in one corner, on the floor. All 
tre pretty aprons that moter bat iro: ei with suc2 
care, all ater neat underclothes, a tumbl sd and soiiei 
Leap of garmen‘s, realy only for the wash-tub again. 

And when an hceur tater, she same u,) for the night, 
catryitg the smoking kerosene lamp bigh a»ov> her 
tead, to light up Mu1y, cook, who siept in the front 
aitic, sbe ic oked round with a shiver at the dust- ov- 
ered walls, and the cobwebs, hanging from t7%e ce ling. 

A‘pile 0° boxes ad broken chairs filled one side 0” 
the room, aud ss she set the ‘amp down on the toor— 
there w:s1To tab e—such queer and grinuing shadows 
se wed te dince upon the wall, Oaos brok-n oask:d 
char, i: particu'ar, took all sorts of shatowy shupes, 
+8 tbe] wp fl cker d and -mok<d, ard was very much 
alveind «dad! But Crderella was in no mood to-nt cht 

ob. f igh ered atebadows, Real things were wo'se 
she thought. And even the kerosene smoke and the 


n usty, (lose air, 9s if rome forgotten apples bad died 
jn a corner, ¥ ere better and pleacauter than the noise 
teicw. Biowing out the light at last, and creeping 
under the be*-c othes she said, quite aloud, “ That 
dreadful to-morrow!”’ 


“(To be continued.) 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND DR. SCHAFF. 


N Nov. 12th a meeting was held in the 
Chureh cf the Pilgrims to hear the report of 
Dr. Scheff, ccncerning his mission to Europe to make 
arrange ents for the meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
atce in this city, in the autumn of 1873, Dr. Storrs 
presided. Drs. Budington, Schaff, and Schenck, and 
Rev. H. W. Beecher cccupied seats in the pulpit. Af- 
ter singyng, reading the Scriptures and prayer, by Dr. 
Bucingtv, Dr. Storrs set forth the, object of the 
meatirg and introduced Dr. S3haff, who, in an inter- 
€s ing addres, stated the principles and past opara- 
tions of th: Ev ar geiical Alliance, and its plans for the 
approac ing meeting in New York. Ths Alliance was 
estabhshed to promote the unity of Caristians, and to 
dcienad relizious lioerty. It has no ecclesiastical po w- 
er, but operaies by the moral influence of the allied 
chur: h ¢,10 promote unity and c2-0 Jeration among all 
Christians, iu the spread and defense of their common 
Chritt.anity. During the past ten years it has in fact 
exerted a great ii flu-nce ia the promotion of religious 
liberty ir Scuthern Europe. It has already held five 
gzere-al meetings. Iv was organized at London, and 
subs quen'iy met at Paris, Geneva, Berlin, and Am- 
sierdam. At this last meeting arrangements were 
mace fcr a meeting in 1870 in New York, which was 
prevenied by the Fierch and German war. But the 
retuits oi that war have prepared the way for a more 
in portant and effective mec ting in 1873, The promul- 
gution ot the decree of infaliibiity by the Ecumenical 
Councii at Rome, the reaction consequent thereon, the 
downfall of the tempcral power of the Pope, the 
establishmert of the Protestant German Empire, the 
amiatle settlement of perplexing international q 163- 
tions, have prepared the way for a peaceful meeting 
of peculiar inerest and importance. It will be at- 
tend: d by‘represen.ative men of great eminence from 
the old wor.d. The numoper of such will probabiy be 
from three hundred to five hundred, whom American 
‘CLristiuns ought to prepsre to entercain with worthy 
hospitality, taus uniting Europe and America, and 
forming and cémenting international friondships. 
Leacing individuals will present papers on such 
themes as these, * Toe State of Christendom,” * Chris- 
tian Unity,” “ Christian Missions,” ‘‘ Christianity and 
Philanthiopy,” “Social Eviis,’’ ** Caristian life,” e:c., 
etc. 

Dr. Schafffeared that no one building in New York 
could hold all who would desire to attend the meet- 
ings, and suggested that the Christians of Brookiya 
shuula join with those ot New York in preparing for 
tthe occasion, and that joint meetings should be held 
<=mo1g them, simultaneously. Dr. Schaff closed a 
eGeeply inieresting acdress by reading the subjoining 
alist of 








FOREIGN DELEGATES, 

‘who have signified their ivtention to ba present at 
“Le Couference, aud the subjects assigned to some of 
them :— 

Rev. Eugene Bersier, Paris ; State of Religion in 
Fru ce. 

Rev. H Krummacher, Bredenbergh; Germany. 

Rev. Conen Stuart, Rotterdam: Holland and Bo!- 
gium. 

Father Gavazzi, Rome: The Free Churches in Italy. 

Rey. Prechet, Geneva: The Waldensian Churches in 


taly. . 
— Antonio Carrasceo, Madrid: Evangelization in 

pain, 

Rev. D. Thoren, Dean of Upsala: Sweden and Nor- 
‘way. 

ev. Dr. St. Petersburgh: Russia. 

Very Rev. Payne Swith, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. 

Rev. Juseph Angus, D. D., Regeny’s Park College, 
Loudon. 

R.v. John Stoughton, D. D., London. 

Rev. Jas Davis and Dr. Schmettau, Secretaries of 
the British Organization, London. 
wa Dr. Paui Kieinert, University of Beriin, Prus- 
; Rev Prof. Stanley Leathes, King’s College, Lon le 

Rev. Jche Cairnr, D D. Serwiale Ragleea: wane 

Prot Calcerwooa, University of Edinburgh. 

General Superintendent, W. Hoffmann, D. D., Ber- 


n. 
Professor Theo. Christlieb, D. D., University of: 
7. ——— 5 Sant 
o:ersor J. J. Van Oostersee, D. D., University of 
Duecht, Holand. : ‘ ad 
Protessor F. Godet, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
R. v. Wiliam Arnct, a en 
Rey. James A. Rigg, D. D., Wesleyan Training Col- 
Jege, Wertminsier. 
Rev. J ©. Harrison, D. D, London. 
Rev. W Monca, D. D,, Paiis. 
Rev. Mr. F sh. Paris. j 
Rv. Frenck Cowin, D. D.. Geneva. 
Piof J. G_ Pfleiderer, Ph.D., Wurtemberz. 
Hon. Mr. Van Loon, Amsierdam, Holland, 
Rrv. Ecmund de Pressreneé, D Dz, Paris. 
_Preicssor W. Kratt, D.0., University of Bonn, Prus- 





pia. 
Prefess*r Constantine Von Tischendorf, D. D., LL.D., 
Dniversi y ot Liipz g, Germany. 
Pr.i. C Provier, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Pére Hyavinthe Paris. 
see bn Sane, London. 
rof. R-iny. D. D. N=w Coll , ° 
Prot Soha tadie DD, aan. wna 
Prof Herm. vonder Goltz, D. D., University of Basle, 
Swi zer ard. 
Pro:.J. P. Astie, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Rev. De. Grundemanp, Potsdam, Germany. 
Rev. John Mullen, D, D., Secretary of the London 
MProt A&E Charteris, D | 
of. A. arteris, D. D., Daan of the Chapel 
Royal, Edinburgh, ‘ . 





Prof. David Brown, D. D, Aberdeen, Scotiand. 
Rcvy. Thcmas Guthrie, D. D,, Edinburgh. 

Riv. N. T. Stevenson. Dublin. 

Prof. Blaire. D D., Edinburgh. 

Sir Harzsy Verney, M. P., London. 

Rev. Morley Puncheon, D. D, Toronto. 

Count AnGreas Bernstorff, Berlin, Prassia. 


At tke close of Dr. Schaff’s address, Rev. H. W. 
Beecher addressed the meeting, setting forth the im- 
portance of the proposed international Conference, 
and the auszicicus results that might be expected to 
flow frcm it. 

It would be the largest international meeting of 
Christians ever held in this country; for, although 
some Christian bodies would not co-operate, still the 
leading Protestant bodies tharcughout the world would 
be repregented. 

All the important practical questions of the age, in 
view of the existing state of Christianity, will be be- 
fore them for discussion. The relation of our institu- 
tions to the solution of some of these questions will be 
presented in a strikixg light. 

The great question now agitating the old world is 
the dissolution of the union of Chu)ch and State. We 
can show to our friends from Europe the reaults of 
cur great experiment of the power of free churches 
to sustain and extend the Gospel, and to secure the re- 
ligicus education of the people. They, too, can study 
our religious and educational institutions, and learn 
how safe and how powerful are perfect religious in- 
dependence, liberty, and equality among all the 
churches. 

On the other hand, we who have ever lived under 
our free institutions, shall listen with interest and 
profit to a statement from them of the operation and 
prerent state of their united civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions, and of the results that have flowed from 
the union, and the questions that are now up for dis- 
cussion among them. It will thus be not only an in- 
terchange of Christian intercourse, but of Christian 
thought gn the highest questions of religious, political 
and social organization. The present condition of 
Christianity in the whole worid will also pass under 
furvey, and measures devised to promote its universal 
triumph. 

MR. PENTECOST AND FREE COMMUNION. 

We regret to learn that the free communion prac- 
tice of Mr. Pentecost has created such an excitemognat 
and division of seniiment, not only abroad, but also 
in his own church, that he has felt it to be hia duty to 
resign his present pastoral office, lest heshould be the 
cecasicn of hindering the unity, growth and useful- 
ness of his people. Mr. Pentecost is highly esteemed, 
not only in his own denomination, but among all 
Christiars, as a popular preacher, catholic in spirit, 
and able in the exhibition and defense of the Gospel. 
He represents in this country the liberal sentiments 
of such men as Robert Hall, Spurgeon, and others; 
and we believe that their views are destined to pre- 
vail, and Jead to a more extended Christian unity. 
Mr. Pentecost bas been called to a church in Boston. 
He had previously been called to other churches, but 
preferred to remain with his people in Hanson Place 
until the 1ise of the present excitement. 


DEATH OF BISHOP LOGUEN. 

Bishop Jermain Wesley Loguen, of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopa! Zion Church, was boru—he knew not 
where—a slave in Tennessee. When about twenty- 
one, he escaped to Canada, and there workei for a 
farmer, and devoted his leisure hours to learning to 
read and to study. He removed afterward to Roch- 
ester, and then to Syracuse. Here he opened a school 
for colored children, and labored for his people. He 
figured boldly and triumphantly in the “Jerry rescue,” 
and in aiding in the escape of over 1,500 fugitives. The 
Syracuse Journal, from which these facts are taken, 
says cf him: ‘* From that time almost to his death, his 
time, talents and fortune were devoted to his race 
with an energy, perseverance and success that has at- 
tracted the admiration of the country.’’ Of him the 
Methodist says: *‘ He was a man of many remarkable 
qualities. He was a speaker of rare eloquence. A3an 
executive manager and a presiding officer, he was a 
man most needed in the church of which he was a 
prominent representative.” 


CALVARY CHURCH, 8ST. ANDREWS’ CHURCH AND ST, BAR- 
THOLOMEW’S CHURCH. “* 

The corner stone of the new chapel of Calvary 
Church was laid by Bishop Potter, on Novembor Ist, 
in Twenty third Street near Third Avenus. . Address- 
es were delivered by Bishops Potter, Coxe, Clark, and 
Whipple. The church measures sixty five by sixty- 
fcur feet, and will be in thirteenth century Gothic 
style. It has about eight hundred sittings. 

On November 2d the corner stone of St. Andrew’s 
Church, on the corner of Fourth Avenue and One 
hundred and Twenty Seventh Street, was laid by 
Bishop Potter, aided by the Rev. Mr. Draper and Dra. 
Seymour and Tuttle. It will cost near by $100,000 and 
will seat one thousand persons. It will be 125 by 80 
feet, and in the Gothic style of the thirteenth century. 

The congregation of St. Bartholomew's Church have 
entired their new church edifice, corner of Madison 
Avenue and Forty- fourth Street. It measures 120 by 
50 feet, and is built in an Oriental style of arzhitect- 
ure of light brown stone, trimmed with Portland 
store and vari colored marble. The organ cost $12,000 
and is cne of the most powerful in the city. The spire 
is 150 feet high, 9° 1) 1a ies 

EPISCOPAL MISSIONS, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


- "The Domestic Committee reported to the Board of 


Missions for the year ending September 30, 1872, re- 





ceipts $122.405,73; expenser, $137,369,24; Gefisit $14,963,- 
57; miseionaries €m ployed 230 during the year. Taoere 
Las been an increase of receipts, and of th3 m'sgi onary 
spirit in some degree, but much more is neeied. 

The Foreign Committee report recsipts $110,270,62; 
expenditures $115,537.81; deficit $4,547.81. Tne num- 
ber of missionsries now in the foreign fieid, in: luding 
male ard female teachers, and natives is s xty-two— 
of these, thirty five arein Africa, ninet-en in China, 
six in Hayti, one ix Greece, and one in Japan. Dur- 
ing the past year Bisnop Wiliams has translated the 
four Gospels, and the Prayer Book, into the Japanase 
tongue. The encouraging state of things in Japan 
bas called bim there, and he proposes to re naia for 
tome time to come. Rev. G. D. B. Miller, of B ise, 
Idaho, ard Rev. J. Hamilton Quinby, of Mon-isello, 
Ficrida, each weil-fitted for the work in Japan, have 
been appointed for that field by the Foreign Commit- 
te and will saii from San Francisco about December 
1st. 

LONDON MEDICAL MISSON. 


In the Christian, of October 10, thera is a very in- 
teresting s count of the opening of anew and prom- 
ising field of Christian effor: in London that deserves 
consideration ard imitation in all great ci. ies. 

It is the Union of Medical Relief with Hvangelical 
Labor among the poor. A skillful. physi-ian goes 
witbout fee or reward into their homes and meats 
them amidst all their trials and deepest distresses, giv- 
ing aid in sickness, thus gaining their, confidense and 
tffection. The influence thus acqu:red is usei for 
purposes of,evangelization with great effexs. This 15 
in fact an imitation of the example of Christ, who 
gained influence by healing diseases. which he used 
for spiritual ends. The center of this mirsion is in 
Endell Street, St. Giles’s. The origin and progr ss of it 
are thus stated: 

“God laid it on the hearts of some zealous Christi1ins 
to be gin in that terrible district of St. Giles’s a‘ foriora 
hepe” Medica! Mission, and although it na3 only beva 
in full working for nearly s.x months, yet it has mano - 
Jestly struck its rcots di ep into the soil —~.- {t 
is a “labor of love,’ noi for earthiy reward. I[iisa 
piace oi prayer and spiritual work, yet nealing waters 
sre continually poured fcrth to relieve pcor weak 
sufiering bi dies as well as 8 )u's. 

It wiil soon be the center of great blessing; not only 
does its committge consist of active Chrisiiaas, but 
what is better stil, tne «fficer at che head of :t, and 
on whom falls “the heat and burden o1 the day,” is an 
experienced professional man (Dr. Saundzrs, U. B.)~ 
one who has retired from his profession, at an aze 
combiniig experience with sctivity, sand one whos3 
wh cle heart is in the epinitual werk, most competent to 
Geal with couls, either publicly or privately. 

Since about the middle of March, upwards of 1400 
pew patients have app:ied for advice, aud these have 
paid over 5.500 visits to the dispensary. 254 patisnis 
Lave been treated in their own bones, and save bsen 
Virited in ihe aggregate 1500 times py the medival 
missionary.” 

In this way access is gained to many whom the 
ordinary missionary never reaches. Tne neely one 
seeks the missionary, and does not wait to be sought, 
All the applicants are required to assemble at aspesifis 
hour; then. a hymn is sung, a prayer offered, aad a 
brief geepel address delivered, The whole service 
cccupies only about twenty miniites. This often leads 
to voluntary inquiries for the way of salvation. 


In sGdition to direct evangeization, efforts are 
wade with good effect to promote habits of ind .stry, 
order, and regularity among the thriftiess. Moreover, 
through the sympathy of a Christian nurse, mothers 
are helped in many ways in the care and manazement 
of their children. A Bible class and Sunday school 
bave also been opened in cannection with these efforts. 
The mission is undenominational, and reaches R :man 
Catholics and Jews as well ai all other denominations, 
It is apparent at a glance that here are the e!e nents 
of great power, and the employment of a competent 
spiritual physician is all that is needed to insure s 10- 
cess. Many striking cases are narrated to illustrate 
the great power of the system. 


TRAINING LAY PREACHERS. 


The work of lay preaching is more and more re- 
sorted to, to reach the masses who are not found in 
any of the churches. Many who sre disposed to labor 
in this field Jack the réquisite intellectual qualifi- 
cations. To meet the case of such, the Lay PREACHERS’ 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION has been formed in London. 
The office is at 15 Buckingham street, Strand. Tas 
association has been in operation three years. In 
their third report is the following statement of results, 
and aims for the future :— 


“The number of persons in actual attendance during 
the twenty-one meetings has been rather more than 
six hundred, giving an average for each evening of 
about thirty-two. 

“Most of the members of this association are of 
those whose opportonities for mental culture have 
been few, whose early education bas been much, if aot 
entirely neglected. To supply this lack of early ia- 
struction. and to develop the gift of speaking with 
corsistency, these classes have been formed. 

* The Christian worker needs more varied and fe1- 
eral gang | than other men, having to meet 00j83- 
tions, solve difficulties, and to be ready at all tinv: to 
give a reason of the bope which be possesses, and of 
which he speaks, He must needs show himseif & 
werkian able rightiy to divide the word of truth, 
explain its meaning, and illustrate its power in the 
heart and lite. 

“The desire of the committee is to exteni the bene- 
fits of this association to a larger number of Caristian 
mer, who bave already given themselves to evan- 
gelistic efforts, that they may be the better abie to 
preach the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, putting to 

’ silence the fenorance of foolish men.”’ 





We are reminded by these statements of the insti- 
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tutions of Brothers Tyng and Talmage, in New York 
and Brockiynp. The same emergencies seem te have 
led to simi ar efforts. 

PRESENTATION TO REV. DR. HALLEY. 

Dr. Halley having reached the age of seventy-six, 
’ ‘has resigned his place as Principal of Néw College, St. 
Jobn’s Wood. This also was the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination as a minister of an Independent 
Church. 1 seemed fit to take proper notice of such 
an cecasicn in the life of so eminent a man. A sub- 
gcription of $15,500 was accordingly raised and pre- 
sexted to Lim at a public breakfast, attanded by many 
leadirg clergymen ani laymen. Addresses were mide 
by the chsirman, Mr. H. Wright, Professor Newth, 
Dr. Joseph Parker, Rev. David Thomas, Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton, Rey. L. D Brown, and Rev. T. Binney. An 
address on vellum, beautifully written and illumin- 
ated, was then read by Dr. Binney, and a check for 
$15.500 presented to Dr. Halley, who replied in a 
ecbsracteri:tic and intensely interesting speech, in 
which ke reviewed the main events of his life and 
labors. His father was a Scotch Presbyterian. His 
mother a'so was a Presbyterian. After some educa- 
tion he undertook (to follow his father’s profession of 
gardening, but soon concluded to study for t1e min- 
istry. He studied four years and a half in Thomas- 
town College, under the care of Dr. Pye Smith and 
Mr Walford. In 1822 he was ordained over the church 
of St. Neot’s. In .1826, he was chosen President of 
Highbury College. After thirteen years he was settled 
over a church in Manchesier, where he remained 
eighteen years. He looked on these as the most im- 
portant years of hislife. He was then called to New 
College, wk ere be spent the last fifteen years. At High- 
bury and New Colleges, he had taught two gen>rations 
of men, the fathers at Highbury, the sons at New Col- 
lege. Takirg a review of his life what changes dil he 
not ree? What vast progress in the arts of civilized 
life, in sciences, and in almost every thing else, But 
hie deliberate opinicn was, that the progress of moral- 
ity and religion in this country, during the last sixty 
year’, bad been fully equal to the progress of the arts 
ard ecier ces snd the conveniences of iife. That wasa 
great deal for an old man to say who could remember 
Lendon without gaslight, the Thames without a 
steambcat, the country without a railway, aad even 
young lacics without photographs. 

His «eminent services in his long and laborious life 
were grat fully acknowledged in the addresses of his 
older and younger pupils. Ths efitor of the Noncon- 
formist thinks that even higher terms of eulogy 
were deserved and would have been us9i, had not the 
presence of Dr. Halley imposed a restraint. He also 
thinks that more prominence should have been given 
to the extent and value of his literary labors. Of him 
he says: 

“No msn retires from public life with greater honor 
from his contemporaries than Dr Halley. How man 

esrs bave we all known him; how often have we ail 

igtened to bim; bow mary who read these lines hava 
been taught and trained by him! Most of us have to 
go tack to cur earliest boyhood, to remember the first 
time we heard hisrame. It was in 1826 that he went 
to Highbury as a classical tutor. and all his Higibury 
scho ers are now old men. His life at Manchester, and 
his vigorous and coursgeous testimony to ecclesiastical 
and pohtics! truth while there are more famiiiar to the 
presert gereration; and at New College he has lived, 
it may be said, amongst ourselves. In all positions— 
ip every position—he has adorned the Christian life, 
and invigora.ed the life of the Free Churches of Eag- 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, Nov 12, to Monday, Nov. 18. 


ENERAL GRANT'S estimated majority in 

the Eiectcral College is varying from day to day, 
2s the cor.ected returns come in from individual 
Stater. The tctals, however, remain about the same, 
ard the figures which we gave last wesk may stand 
until the cfficial vote is declared. 


—Among the departed glories of our city govern- 
went go'd badges may now b3 written. It turas out 
tlhatcur precicus Aldermen used to vote themselvas 
gold bedges, fer each of which the city paid one hun- 
dred ds isis. On the expiration of their terms the Alder- 
men ecld their badges for sixty dollars each, back to 
the jt weltr, Who repeated the profitable operation in- 
definitely, using, of course, the same badges a3 long 
as they laeted. ; 


—With most praiseworthy courage Miss Anthon 
and fourteen other women regi:tered their namg3 in 
‘dve form before Rochester inspectors, and votsd tri- 
umpbsntly on election day. The United States Com- 
wi-sioner for that district has caused the arrest of all 
these ladies for illegal voting. Would it not have bean 
quite as well to arrest the inspectors for making an 
illegal registry ? 

—Telegraphic communication is complete be- 
tween this city and Australia. The Mayors of Adelaids 
and New York exchanged greeting on Friday—the first 
leading cfi with a quiet official message, and the last 
rep'ying as follows: * To the banks of ihe Hudson fair 
Adeiaide has hied, with her cheering greeting. Ths 
metrepo is of the Western Hemisphere co1 gratulates a 
new metropols of the Eastern one upon this full ce- 
ment of Ang)o-Saxon international friendship.” 

—Ap English journal, the Pall Mall Gazette 
thinks that Kaiser William’s decision on the San:Juan 
‘question “‘ wears a considerate and fatherly aspect.” 

















it suggests that he decided in our favor because we 
weuld have made no end of noiseif he had dons other- 
wise. The English will only grumble with civility and 
decorum. : 


—Germany is still excited over the question of 
reform in the provinces, and the general impression 
seems to be that the Emperor will overcome the 
difficulties by appointing enough peers to assure a 
working mejority in the Upper House. The pariia- 
ment, prerozued in October has re-assembled. 


—The French Assembly re-assembled at Ver- 
sailles on the 11th inst, the leaders of the opposing 
factions beirg present in fu'l force. M. Grevy was 
re-elected President by an overwhelming vote. Pve- 
sident Thiers’ message was hopaful, conservative ani 
republican. 


—When Quebee was deprived of her garrison of 
red-coats she Ilcst a great attraction, and her remain- 
ing charms in the way of citadele, massive walls, aid 
the like, are also doomed. When they are go.e, the 
o!d town wi!l not have its former value in the eyes of 
tourists. 


—Official returns from Pennsylvania give Grant 
137,728 majority, but his total vot3 was smaller than 
Haertranft’s in October, end Greeley’s vots was 105,799 
less than Buckalews. Both parties draw encourage- 
ment from the record. 


—Brooklyn has determined to have rapid tran- 
fit and has taken the preliminary steps toward form- 
ing a company and agopting’plans, An underground 
rai'road is considered the most feasible plan a3 yt 
euggested. 

—Ohio Liberal Republicans have metand organ- 
ized. They resolve that the “Cincinnati Piatform, 
with such additions as my be deemed necessary here- 
after,” is still the thing to be advocated. 


—A valuable collection of paintings, by modern 
European artists, is now on exhibition at the N ational 
Academy of Des'gn in this city. It will be sold atauc- 
tion during the first wesk in December. 


—Diston's saw and steel factory, in Philadelphia, 
was burned on Friday. The loss is fully covered by 
ineurance. 


—Tke New York Aldermen have passed a reso- 
lut‘on prohibiting combustible mansard roofs. Ths 
Assistant Aldermen think the action was hasty. 


—Heavy gales prevailed along the European 


ecast on Wednesday. Many wrecks are reported and 


many lives are kno wn-to have been lost. 


—It is found that the new system of voting under 
the English Ballot Bill, greatly increases the cost of 
elections. 

—A coal minein Staffordshire, England, was 
inundated on Thursday, drowning twenty-two men. 


—Mr. Gladstone, the British Premier, is ill. So 
is Bismarck the German Chancellor. 

—Bands of Carlistsare still committing depre- 
dations in Andalusia and Biscay. 

—New York firemen are to be selected hereafter 
by an examining beard. 








OSTON and the pluck with which she facgs 

her trial are so fully described on page 422 that 

we will here report only the latest statements regard- 

ing the losses and the insurances, It is now saii that 

the salvage of gecds, etc., will amount to more than 

fifteen per cent. How much more is not known; but 

geome of the burnt-out firms have saved as much as 

sixty per cent. of their stock. The losses of Insurance 
Ccmpanies in the different States are as follows:— ~ 





Maine....... gieseeeses re 30,000 
Massachuretts. Calicornia... os 75,000 
Rbc de I:land.. Wisconsin. sees 50,090 
Copnrect cui... Minnesota. eee 59 00) 
New York..... ‘. ee, Se 15,099 
New Jereey......-+4 Foreign Companies.. 3 20).000 
Pi nnsylvania........ —— eee 

Di cckedescsnsweusie | re $46,602,309 





Twenty Boston companies have suspended, and will 
pay about fifty-five per cent. Four New York and 
two Rhcde Island companies have also suspended. 
The tna Company of Hartford is the heaviest loser 
amorg the solvent companies. Its loss is stated at 
$1,500,000. A luckless mistake led us last weak to over- 
state the area of the burned district. It is in fact 
between sixty and seventy acres. Harvard College is 
among the losers by the fire, having owned property 
in the burned district to the amount of $562,000, partly 
insured. 





The President is in danger of making himself 
more obnoxious to the professiona! office-seekers than 
ever befcre. A lerge Philadelphia dep atation went to 
Warhington tbe other day in a special palace-car for 
the purpose of securing the appointment of aninfluen- 
tial citizen to the post-office. Of all the reasons given 
why the appointment should be made, only one, we 
may fairly assume, was regarded by the petitioners 
as worthy the President's consideration, Tais was, of 
course, the political power of the candidate. Goneral 
Grant is reported as having said that he knew of no 
reason why the civil service regulations should be 
waived in this case; that.he would promote to tho 
position a person already in the service, if a competent 
crecould befound. A newspaper rumor has it that 
there will shortly be a vacancy in the surveyorship of 





this port. This will give the President another excel- 
lent opportunity to enforce the regulations. A few 
such examples wiil show the cffi:e seekers what to ex- 
pect; and if the rules are observad with equal fidelity 
in filing cffices that are less tempting, it will not bs 
long befcre a marked improvementis manifest How- 
ever celtain cliques may abuse him, the President 
msy feel ture of support from the people. He would 
never have been re-elected if the country had not 
lcarned utterly to distrus: prejudiced witnorses. 





Army ond Navy affaiis are cfficially commented 
upcen in the forthcom‘ng r ports. S3creiary Be knap 
makes a good sugecst'oninrccommending a changs in 
the tresiment of army convicts. He aivises the es- 
tablisl ment of a military prixon where convic’s miy 
bercnt, instead of teiug billeted as at preseatia the 
valicus yenitentiazies General Arsenals of oon‘tru3- 
ticn are recon mended for the Atlantis ani Pac fis 
sloper. Sundry improvements are announcad in the 
way of holding disbursing offi ers to a strict account, 
and of securing a more eflisient wording of tie differ- 
ent arms of the service. The present strangth of the 
army is 31,332 all told. Toe efficient working of the 
Signal Service Bureau is k: own to all who can avail 
themselves of the daily weathor reports. This depart- 
mentof the army bas done good service alread yzand 
General Myer, its Chief, is constautiy con riving now 
plans whereby it may become still more valuable. A 
signal school is maintained at Fort Whiospls, near 
Warh'ngton, where offivers of the army and navy are 
instructed in thisimportant branch of the services. 


There is imminent danger that those animals 
whore reputaticns rest on tneir predictions as to the 
mildness or severity of the season will fall into disre- 
pute through the machirations of this Bureau. Mete- 
ol ologirts have for many year; recognized the peri di- 
cal occurence of a general atmospaeric disturbance 
alcng the westera coast of Europe. This has b3en 
known as the ‘November Atmospheric Wave” and 
bkeretoiore was boli-ved to be peculiar to that part of 
the world, 
Signal Service announced on toe 12th instwnt taasa 
wave o/ this description had made its appearanse in 
the shape of a general change in the air advaaciag 
frcm west to eart along the Oregon coast. By mii- 
night of the 13th it bad cro.sed the Rocky Mountains. 
On the 14th and 15th it was approaching the Atlantic 
seabcard. On Saturiay itreachad this sity bringiag 
with it a light snow. The origin and causes of the 
movement are sti]l among the mysteries, but it a> 
counts fcr the mild winters of Puget Sound and for 
the beavy snow-storms east of the mountains, Ag 
winter etorms are supposed to be coincident with suc- 
cessive waves of this character it is hoped that the 
weather reports will prove espec.aily valuable during 
this part of the year. 





Secretary Robeson devotes a large part of his 


report to the question of heavy ordnance aad iron 
plates. He takes a very sensible view of the situatioa, 
ecneluding that for us, in our independent geographi- 
cal positicn, the endeavor to surpass the groat Ku- 
ropean iror-clads is quite useless. Fr the protection 
cf our interests abroad, he holds that tast corvettes 
carr} ing the test of modern ordna”ce are enough for 
our needs. Confessedly our navy is at a low stan lard 
of éfficier cy for active warfare at present, and in the 
event of war with a great Europern state, we should 
be unable to make a respectable show of vessels off 
soundings. We infer that the military aut orities of 
both ermy and navy are putting th.ir confidence ia 
terpedoes. Indeed, the cfficers who aave charge of the 
exyeriments are undersiood to have reached s2t- 
isfactcry resulte, although the details of their investi- 
gations are very properly kept out of the papers, and 
are known only to those who realize the importance 
of their secret. The strength of toe navy in Ostoder 
was veesels, 179; guns, 1,390; tons, 233430; mea, 8,509, 





—A tradg which 1>o0ks very much like a practi- 
cal resurrection of the old-time traffic of slaves has 
been discovered, or at leit takea officisl note of i2 
Australia, Itseems masters of vess+]s bave baen a3- 
cus cmed to undertake what are known as “labor 
cruises’? emong the Pclynesiaa Islands. Thore is rea- 
eon to suspect that these cruises nave been made for 
the purpose of kidnapping natives for the QOvolie 
trade, The in mediate occasion of the present dis- 
closure was the case of ths brig Carl, wuich eail d 
from Mejbourne last year, went to a convenient is- 
lané out the ordinary range of men of-war. and took 
on board a cargo of natives after the following fa-h- 
ion: When a eufficient number of crowded cioos 
bad been Gecoyed alongiide, heavy iron weights were 
pitched into them, the canoes sunk, and the swimming 
natives were taken from the water only to be packed 
away in the hold aft2r the old Congo sty e. This op- 
eration was repeated at different islands until the 
cargo was complete. In the case of the Carl, the des- 
perate natives set fire to thehold, ani when ths hat3hes 
were opened made a fight for liberty, They were re- 
duced to submission by the armed crew, and, the deal 
and wounded baving been thrown overboard, tho re- 
mairder of the cargo was disposed of at soms convan- 
jent port. The British authorities by some means 
beard of these doings and arrested the entire crew. 
One of the leaders turned state’s evidence, and the 
rest have been committed for trial on a charge of 


murder, “ 


The Pacific te'egraph stations of tae~ 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


HE disasters which have overwhelmed Boston 
and Chicago teach us that thera are dangerous 
defects in our methods of building, and of extinguish- 
ing confiagrations. One point under the latter head 
is the subject of our “scientific and savitary’’ rsomarks 
this week. Itis clearly shown that if a conflazration 
bas cnce gained headway, the thro wing of water upon 
it is likely to be futile, it not astualiy to insrease th3 
evil. The way in which water puts out fire is by cool- 
ing the burning body below the point cf com >ustion, 
and (to a1 mited extent) by excluding the air necessa- 
ry tocombustion. But the flame may be go hot and 
Jarge that water 1s mere mockery. Obviously, our 
eipensive fire depart nents, intended to deal with 
ccnflagrations, ought to be re-inforced by arrango- 
men's for extinguishing fires before they become con- 
flagrations. 

But even for putting cut fires in houses, shops, ete., 
the throw:ng on of water isa clumsy and inconven- 
ient method. Often there is not ensughn water at 
hand; cr if forethought bas prevented this evil, taen 
the plentiful use of 11 does much incidentil da uage. 
These considerations have led to the invenion of 
portable fire-extinguishers, in wiich carbonis acid 
gas is the agent employed to destroy co nbustion. 
But this gas alone cou!d not bs thrown effestively 
upon a fire, since it would bo swept away by the vio- 
lent air-currents surrvunding the flame. Hence it 
is employed in water; and a few gailons of water, 
carry:bDg a full charge of carbonic acid, are found to 
be m ore ¢ffective than many paiifuls of witer alone, 
while, at the sane time, the amount of incideatai 
damage is proportionately reduced. 

The original patent applicable to this apparatus was 
gianted, we believe, to French inventors, for a ma- 
chine fr0m which carbonic acid could be ejacied by 
its ovn pressure, for the purpose of extinguisiiag fire. 
Under this priuciple, various forms of extingui-hors 
bave been mszufactured. Tae oldest, in this country, 
was the “ American,” (the foundation of the present 
“‘ Babcock”) consisting of a cylinder, containing bicar- 
bonate cf scda in so ution, and an interior tubs, con- 
taining crystallized tartaric acid, the whole being her- 
metically closed, but a communication Jeft at the bot- 
tom cf the tube, tarough which a reaction took placa, 
gradually converting the bicarbonate int») tartrate 
of eoda, and liberating the carbonic acid. Tais reac- 
tion biing complete, the apparatus was ready for use, 
and on opening a cock at the bottom, the contents 
could be violently ejected through a short ho3e. But 
by etandiog two or three months in this condition, the 
pressure in the apparatus was often so greatly dimin- 
ished as to distroy its efficiency. It is found, there- 
fore, that the carbonic acid must be generated imma- 
diately before itis to be used; and thisis the case in 
all the fiie extinguishers now before the public. To 
produce this result, liquid sulphuric acid is used in- 
siead of crystals of tartaric acid, and is kept apart 
from the solution of bicarbonate of soda until the 
moment before use. 

A machine cailed the “Gardner” consists of two 
oylinder:, in one of which is diluted sulphuric agid, 
and in the other, the aqueous solution of bicarbonate 
of soda. When the apparatus is required for use, co 1- 
nection is made by opening cocks between these two 
cy ind.<re snd a drum below them, into which the 
liquids flow, and where the carbonic acid is liberated, 
and the necessary pressure acquired to throw a jet 
through the hose. The disaivantage of this arranze- 
ment is its complexity, the action of the dilute sul- 
phuric a id on the apparatus, and by a certain possi- 
bility—not to say probability—ot its getting out of 
order, by the clegging of a tube, the sticking orrusting 
of accck, etc. The advantage is that the discharge cin 
be stopped ut any moment, and a portion of the chemi- 
Cais tavec for future use; but thisis a very small mat- 
ter, conside:ing their cost, and consideringeaiso that 
nobcdy would wish te kebp a half-full machine on 
hard, in bopes of a very smali fire! 

The “ Nationsl’’ and * Babcock ” fire-extinguishers 
are similar it their general principle. [a boch of tham 
a cylinacr filled with dissolved bicarbonata of soda 
encloses a su.all vesse’ c ntaining commercial sulph- 
uri;acid. The main differance batweea them is in 
the contrivance by which this inner vessel! is emptisd 
into the surrounding liquid ut tie proper moment. In 
the “‘ Natioral,” it is a glass tabe wh ch contaias the 
sulpburic acid. Itis protected from accide ital shocks 
by a metal tube which surrounds it, and which is per- 
forated to permit the free passage of Jiyuid through 
its wally, When the apparatus is to be used, a piston 
is screwed down upon this glass vessel, crushing it, and 
permittins its contents to escape. Ths trouble with 
this srrangement is that the giass tube may break, in 
spite cf its protection, before it is wanted, and thus 
prec’ pitate the fat into the fire, or rather the asid in- 
to the alkali. Or, whon it is intentionally crushed, it 
may “‘ tele-cope,” so as to enc'ose g portion of the acid, 
ard tl us lead to the development of leas than the full 
ferce of tte machine. Moreover, itis incoavenient to 
keep cn hand or to procure from a distancs, the pec:- 
liar tubes, one of which is destroyed every time tho 
machine is used. There are furthermore sone patent 
suits pendizg against the manufacturers, into which, 
bowever, we ale bot concerned to inquire. 

The “ Babcock” fire-extinguishser, which is the best 
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known and most highly praised of these machines, is 
also the most simple and durable in construction, and 
very effective in operation. Here the sulphurios acid 
is contained in a leaden bucket, hung upon trunnions 
below its center, so that if set free, the bucket immedi- 
ately turns upsidedown. It is kept rigidly upright, 
however, by 8 stopper attached to a rod passing 
through the cap of the apparatus. This stopper also 
ccmpletely prevents communication between the acid 
and the aikali. When the extinguisher is to be used, 
the stopper is pulled up by means of an exterior 
handle; the bucket instantly turns over, and emptiss 
itself into the liquid filling the cylinder. 

The apparatus is charged with seven gallons of 
water, two and a half pounds of bicarbonate of soda, 
and ejght fiuid ounces of sulphuric acid (about 60% 
Beaumé). The action 13 as Svilows: ‘Ths eight fluid 
ounces of commercial sulphuris acid in the lead bucket 
contain absut 10 ownces avoirdupoi3s of anhydrous 
acid. This unites with 8 ounces of soda, liberating 
11, ounces of carbonic acid. This amount of acii 
would occupy, if allowed to expand under atm »spheric 
pressure, 7.7 cubic feet; but, being compres3ed in a 
high degree, it generates a pressure of abont 100 
pounds per square inch. Meanwhile, it wiil be seen 
that on'y 19 ounces of the bicarbonate of soda have 
been decompozed,and 21 ounces of this substance, to- 
gether wi-h 18 ounces of sulphate of soda, ramain in 
tke solution. When this is ejected upon the fire, half 
the csrbonic acid, or about 6 ouncas, is expslied by 
the heat, and constitutes, with that already free, an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid immediately ab )ut the 
flame, mixed with steam. Meanwhile,the 15 ounces of 
the simple carbonate of soda remaining, and the 18 
ounces of sulphate of soda, form, after the flamoa is 
extirguished, asort of crust upon the body whish wa; 
burnirg, which hinders the raturn of the fire. Ina this 
way, the seven gallons of water in the extinguisher 
areas effe;tive a3 a hundred gallons of ordinary water 
would be. In the Government mashines manufac 
tured for use in remote army posts, a still larger ex- 
cess of bicarbonate is used. 

We have ro space for further discussion; but we 
will add in ccnclusion, that terrible exporience has 
shown these fire-extinguishers to be even more im: 
portant in large cities than in country houses or vil- 
lages. What would not ba saved, if we-could quench 
at the start our city fires? 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Brsix.—I love the Bible supremely. In 

all the world I have foudi no book to set beside 
it. Other books I love'well. Milton, Taylor, Carlyle, 
Teonyson, Emerson, Spencer, and many a noble nang 
beside, in this great brotherhood, are so dear to me, 
that there are few sacrifices [ could not gladly makes 
rather than lose their companionship. But whea I 
am in any great strait—when I want to find words 
other than my own to rebuke som: crying sin or to 
stay some desperate sinner, to whisper to the soul at 
the parting of the worlds, or to reali, as [ sit with them 
that weep beside their dust, words that I kaow will 
go to the righi place as surely as corn drop ded into 
good soil on a gleaming May day—then [ put aside all 
books but one—the book out of which my mother read 
to me, and over which she sang to me, as far back as I 
can remember; and when [ take this book, it is like 
those springs that never give out in the dryest weath- 
er, and never freeze in the hardest, because they 
reach. 80 directly into the great, warm fountains hid- 
aen under the surface. It never fails. Robert Col- 
lyer. 


ANECDOTE OF THE ELDER MATHEWS.—Mathews 
and Tattersall wera very intimate, and the great come- 
dian wes frequeatly in the habit of accompanyi ig his 
friend to Newmarket, where, on one occasion, Mathaws 
indulged in his well-knowh taste for mimicry at the 
expense of Tattersall, during a sale of blood stogk con- 
ducted by the latter. 

“The first lot, gentiemen,” said Mr. Tattarsall, “isa 
bay filly by Smolensko,” eto. 

“The first lot, gentlemen,” echoed Mr. Mathews, in 
precisely the same tone of voice, “is a bay filly by 
Smolensko,” eto. 

The auctioneer looked somewhat annoyed, but pro- 
ceeded—** What shall we say to begin witn?’”’ 

“What shall we say to begin with?’ replied ths 
echo. 

Still endeavoring to conseal his vexation, Mr. Tat- 
tersall in quiringly called out, ‘‘ One hundred guinea;}” 

“‘One hundrad guineas,’’ echosd Mathews.’ 

“ Thank you, sir,’ cried Tattersall, bringing down 
the hammer, “the filly is yours.”’ 

Mathews was considerably taken aback at hissudden 
acquisition of “blood stock,’’ and the company en- 
joyed the joke immensely. 


—There are some medical enthastasts in Eng- 
land who think perhaps it would bo wi3e if all small 
or unhealtby children were suppre3sed when first 
born. A writer says, had this been ta; practice in the 
past we shculd have hai neither Vo\taire, Victor Hugo, 
Goethe, nor Sir Isaac Newton. The last might hava 
been put in a quart pot when born, Voltaire was too 
small to christen for some days, and Hugo and Goethe 
were not expected to live. 


—Here is an anecdote from Mr. Field’s ‘‘Yester- 
days with Authors” too good to be lost. One night 
when Mr. Fields was towing it with Hawthorne in 





their native land, they made the acquaintance of a 
cabin boy, off duty, who was reading 4 large volume, 
which proved, on inquiry, to be a commentary on the 
Bible. When Hawthorne questioned him why he was 
reading hen and there that particular book, he re- 
plied, with a knowing wink, “‘There’s consider’ble 
her’sy in our place, and [’m a-studying-up for 'em!” 


—A flour mill is reported to have exploded at 
Glasgow, Scotland, recently. The cause of the ex- 
plosion is stated to have been, that two of the revolv- 
ing will-stones, on account of the aczidental stoppage 
of the supply of grain, rubbed against each other. aad 
threw out sparks. These sparks ignited the fine parti- 
cles of dust diffused throigh the air in the exhaust 
conduits, therapid combustion of which caused a high 
temperature and expansion, which resulted in an ex- 
plosion. 


—In all policies of life insurance, these, among 
2a host of other questions, occur: ‘‘ Age of father, if 
living?” “ Ageof mother, if living?’ A man in tha 
country whe filled up an applicati»n made h's father’s 
age, if living, 120 years, and his mother’s 102. The 
agent was amazed at this showinz, and fancied he had 
got an excellent subject; but, feeling somewhat dubi- 
ous, remarked that the man came of a very long-lived 
family. “Oh! you see, sir,” replied the applicant, 
“my parents died many years ago, but, ‘if living,’ 
wouid be aged as there put down.” ‘Oh! I seo,” said 
the agent. 


—It is said that over one hundred students are 
row employed at Yeddo, in codifying and simplifyiag 
the Japanese characters, with a view of adapting 
them to the reprerentation of sounds used in foraign 
languages. A scheme to supply the Japanese with a 
phenetic alphabet, casable of representing every ons 
of the ninety-iwo European consonants and vowel 
rounds, as well as their native sounds, will shortly be 
submiited—the chsracters being founded oa the out- 
lines of the present I-ro-ha. 


—A grocer being solicited to contribute to the 
buildirg ofa church, promptly subscribed his name to 
the paper in the folio wing eccentric maaner: “John 
Jones (the only place in town where you can got 
eleven pounds of good sugar fora dollar), twenty-five 
cents.” 


—A congress of dutch dancing masters lately 
assembled at Amsterdam. A great many quastions 
were discussed at the meeting, and it was deciled to 
establish an association of dancing misters, with a 
view of elevating the art to a height it has never yet 
attained. 


—At the Troy Conference session at Saratog:, 
Rev. Dr. Wentworth, now editor of the Ladies’ Re- 
pository, gavea reason why the Baptist Church is like 
abeaver’s hut: “ There is only one entrance to it, and 
that is under water!”’ ' 


—Two or three weeks ago the creek under the 
ercat natural bridge in Virginia suddenly disappearad. 
On instituting an investigation, the stream was found 
pouring into the earth through a number of newly 
made fissures, having found some unknown channel 
beneath. 

—A clear-headed Kentucky edito: says: “A 
venerable gentleman of this city was run into on 
Second Street a day or two ag), and tumbled ints a 
mud-puddie by a pig. Tae gentleman was promoptiy 
taken up and lodged in the pound, and his owner fined 
twenty dollars. He was afterwards sold, as the law 
requires.”’ 


—The new silver coins issued by the British 
mint are so defectivein workmansnip that the Lon- 
don Times says 01 some specimens, forwarded by a 
banker, that they “are of a character that would in- 
duce any one to reject them on the ground that they 
eculd not possibly have been sent forth from any 
Government establizhment.” 


—The London Times, in view of the great in- 
crease of Grinking in Eagland, exclaims: ‘‘ Among all 
the writers, all the talkers, all the prsachers, all the 
workers, all the names we see daily blazoned on the 
roll of English fame are there nove that will set about 
to abate this nuisance and scaadal—our national 
drunkenness ?”’ 


—As a gen'‘leman was telling his friend that a 
mutval acquaintance was sent to the penitentiary for 
gross intoxica' ion, he was asked why he did not bail 
kim out. “ Bail him out!’’ he replied, “why, you 
could not pump him out.” 


—A bank of excellent meerschaum clay has besa 
discovered in Southern California, and workmsn are 
to be imported from Europe to manufacture it into 
pipes. 

—I think the first virtue is to restrain tho 
torgue; he approaches nearest to the gods who knows 
how to be silent even though he is in the right. 


—It is style now in weddings for grooms to g9 
to church first and wait for the appearance of the 
bride. And Jinks says that is just what he has been 
waiting for for the last thirty-four years. 

—The nerve which never relaxes—the eye which 
never blanches—the thought which never wanders— 
these are the masters of victory. 

—A stamp you can’t buy—The stamp of a 
gentleman. 
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The Little Folks. 


TILLIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY PAIGE DWIGHT. 








AM sure Tillie’s spirit must have slid down to 

certh on a sunbeam, it is such a shining bit of 

spirit, always turning its face toward the cheerful side 
of events, as a sunflower turns its disk to the light. 

Mest chi/éren, you know, are wiso in some ons talent 
or trait, scme one good or bad qusiisty that grows 
faster than the rest of them, and Tillie, who is very 
child like in most respects, and even behind others of 
her age in ber studies, is very old in hope. Hor sistar 
Mery, though two years hor senior, has not haif Tillie’s 
couragt, 604 is very much invlioed to croak, and if 
you cou'd spend a week at their house, I think you 
wou'd latgh at the fuuny likeness they bear to thair 
parenis, 

Mr. Treadway looks out of the window, andif there 
is a cloud’ any where visible, he is sure itis going to 
rain; but litule Mrs. Treadway on the raine:t day in 
the year, is alwaysseeing a thin place somewhere in the 
clouds, ard is sure the storm woa’t last much Jonzer. 
If it still goes on, she al ways says “‘ how muc2 this wii 
help the crops,’’ or “the cisterns were almost dry,’’ or 
ecmetl ing else that reminds you of refrashing drops 
from the fulir_servoir of her grateful heart. 

Mary etudics well and is neat andorderly aad worri:3s 
too mucb, ard Tillie learns from everything that flies 
and wa'ke, sud is not as careful as she ought to bs 
atout geiting thore dreadful three-cornered tears in 
ber gowns and pinafores, but she has a lovely trust in 
€very body's gcod intentions, and she pronises with 
tears in ner eyes and no knowledge of grammar in her 
emeil hiad that she “‘won’t never do it again— 
mever.’’ 

The two sisters satin the nursery one pleasant Nov- 
ember day, dressing their dolls. 

“Ob! ey, Mary,” said Tillie sudden'y, ‘“‘let’s have a 
Thai kegiving divner.” 

“ Why, we always have one, of course. Don’t you 
remem ber lart year it was at Aunt Marys, and thy 
yrar befcre at Grandmother’s, ana this year it’s going 
to be.” 

* Oh! dear,” interrupted Tillie, “‘‘do you s'po3e I 
mean our reg‘lar grown-up dinner? ‘Coarsa not. I 
mean one ail to ourselves.”’ 

* What tor?” asked practical Mary. ‘I don’t see 
any vee in it.” 

“Why, Mary Tresdway, I should think you’d be 
asbemed of yourself,” exclaimed Tillis, pursing up 
her mall m: uth in great indignation. ‘‘Dii’nt you 
hear the minister when he read that scrap of paper, 
the procalation, you know; did’nt he say there wasn’t 
nob dy in church bat that had ought to keep Thaaks- 
é.virg” 

Poor Tillie! her eagerness destroyed all traces of the 
educ: ted society she was in the habit of meeting. “I 
don't keép That. kegiving much settin’ right agaiast the 
leg of a table and waiting for everybody to get help 
ed, vben I am just ashungry asa bear. It just makes 
me feel crors.”’ 

Mary could hardly help laughing at ths scowl that 
tried to keep tight hold of her merry sister’s forehead. 

““We’v: got such a lot of things to be thanxful for, 
you see,” continued Tillie. 

“Tcéon’t know whether we haveornot,” putin Mary. 
“You know papa’s clerk ran away last week with five 
hurered doliars.”’ 

“Pshew!” interrupted Tillie, “that isn’t much. 
Papa’ got a new over-coat, you kno 7, and we've got 
our biue sacques and white satin bonaets. [ guzss 
ie mire gocd than that old five hundred doliars is 

age 

Mary thcught of that blue plush sacque neatly fold- 
ed in her d:awer, and of the cunning bonnet defily 
balanced ou the standard in her baud-box and wa; 
tilert. Th: y just suited her, and were dear uato her 
feminine :cui. 

“Then,” sic Tillie lowering her fone and growing 
ecnt dential, “ Tuere’s mother, you kuow. I’ n awfally 
thankiul the has wavy browa hair and real teatn 
What i! she was tike Mrs.Thornton, wi-h snioping beau- 
catchers aj] round her forehead and make-bsaiieve 
teetL! I guess you would nt feel very thanktul then, 
Mary Treadway. Besides that, Tom’s hone.” 

“Ob! don’t speak cf that, Tillie,” said Mary qui:k. 
ly, the teers e, ringing to her eyes, “ You know behad 
to come bome, because he wat so bad at school, and 
mctber's rearly broken-hear‘e1 about him. I n2ari 
father taiking with him yesterday in the library, try- 
irg to get bim to write a letter of apology to the 
teachers, anc be would’n’t. I’m afraid, Tillie, T»m's 
cing to grow up a wicked man and bs a—be—i— 
thorn in our flesh,” said Mary, with great seriou :ness, 
but somet! ing of triumph in the fine way she mana- 
ged to round the sentence. 

Tillie wa: stunned by this speech of Mary’s, Tom 
was her pet snd admiration, and all the Thanksgiviaz 
Epirit flew s way from her heart tor a few brief seconds; 
btt then she thought of the dear fellow and her usual 
cheeriuJness revurred. i 


“Well, Mary, don’t you see we're thankful w3’ve | 


got him, aryway, even if he is a little speck 
Urugbty. He'll get over it, maybe,” (or as Tillie said, 
: mebbe,”) “and eh! I’m awful glad we've got hin— 
cauee he’s the darl‘ngest brother ever was. We'll 
both atk God to make him mind Papa—then he ean’t 
help dcing it. youeee. Our dollies must come todin- 





ner, of course, and they'll be thankful, ’cause we're 
their mothers. and we’re pretty kind ones, ten times 
kinder’n Bell Smith is to her dollies, and tuey ought to 
be happy, for they might have been darkey dolls just 
as well as lovely white ones. Betty’il give us sone 
bread and chicken aad pickles and cheese, and we'll 
Lave my dishes.” 

“Well,” said Mary, who was usually dragged along 
by the wake of Tillie’s enthusiasm, and whose thoughts 
¥ere still busy with the disgraceful conduct of that 
bad brother Tom. 

It was only two days bofore Thanksgiving. Tillis 
was as blithe as a bird, ditting bere and there, ani 
chirping over her enormous prepirations. Charloits 
Amelia had to be dressed in pink silk with a white 
muslin over-dress, and ail the waite stripes on Jask, 
the sailor doll, needed to be carefully sponged befure 
he was fit to dine in ladies’ society. Mary Ana, who 
lost half her nose by a fire cracker on the Fourth of 
July. was forced to submit to becoming a waitress and 
was duly fitted and costumed for the occasion. Nata 
lie, fresh from Paris, always apps3ared in an exq'is t ly 
conscientious toilette, and was fortunately ready for 
aby American cccision. Every dish in the nursery was 
thorcughly wasked and dried, and through it all, daar 
little Tillie was saying to herself, (though you would 
never have imagined it, for s1e seemed to be hopping 
about and talking every mi2zute of the tim»,) ‘* Plsase 
Goc, make my darling, darling brother Tom gs0d— 
please, please do!” Oh! what an earnest askiag it 
was from t} a1 loving eister’s heart. 

Tre nureery cdinner was to be at one o’closk, and 
they were te be a!l through to sit down at the great 
tat le in the dining-rocm at three. 

Tijlie had propcsed dressing for the occasion in ons 
of mamma's long over-skirts, and Mary had followed 
her example, bring impresiei by the gracefui train of 
tke unlooped skirt, as Tillie swept graudly acr ss tae 
recom. A pair of mamma’s coqusttish convalessent 
caps of muslin and vaienciesnes, with bright bows, 
gave them the appearance of tw. very dressy snd en- 
gagivg matronsg, for some mysterious reason, suddenly 
cut short. 

As papa and mamma oame in to see their table and 
help pin on their imporing bead gear, Tiilie noticed 
that their faces were bright-r than thoy had been since 
Tom came home in disgrace. 

Her heart gave a tound of joy and she ran out to 
find ker brother and have him take a 1»ok at her won- 
derfuliable. Sheran across the drawing room, and 
lookirg over her shoulder at her train, as she sped 
along, went plump in'o Tom’s arms. 

‘On! dear, how you scared me,”’ she szid, rubbing 
her forehead. 

But Tom did not pinch her or tease her, a3 he was ant 
to do, after the manner of most boys. He lifted the 
quaint little figure in his arms and sat down q:it« 
soberly in an arm-chair, holding her face close to his 
shoulder. 

“Tilie,” he said. after he could speak, for it’s very 
tard, ycu know, fra proud-spirited boy like Tom to 
eat humble pie. ** You’ra the dearest little sister that 
ever a boy had, and I thought you migat have a bstter 
Thenkegiving if I told you that sonehow I couli’at 
help minding father, and I've wri:ten the letter. It 
was ‘ough work to give n, but you ses, I heard you 
and Mary talking the other day—the door was open— 
and—”’ 

What Tom would have said was entirely smothered, 
for Til.ie’s arms wire abcut his reck and the oretty 
cep was knocked all awry by the series of joyous hugs 
she was inflicting upon the repentant boy. “Oa! you 
are the darlingest brother. I knew you'd g3t over it— 
now come and see our table—ii’s perfecly beautiful.” 

Everyb:dy thought Tillie’s face was “ perfzotiv 
beautiful,” as she tripped back into the nursery, with 
Tcm siridis g beside her, aud assheg:avely assisted the 
écolls to their pcr ion of her fine dinner, th» prayer 0” 
the latt two days was chung: d toasong tiat went o2 
ard on through all the courses and through ail tae 
hours of the afternoon, until ber tired heid was fair y 
on the snowy piliow, and it wa3 all mide upof two 
shert rords—‘‘ Thank you—thank you—‘hank you— 
thar k you.”’ 

So Tiilie’s make-bel'eve dinner was a real Taanks- 
giving one afier all. 








Wuicu ?—‘‘ Yes, mother, [know ; but then, you 
see, my gocd feslings: only last half a jiffy ”’ 

So snid my boy to me last evening, in answer to my 
appeal. 

“I knowit, Henry,” said I; ‘‘ but how iong does it 
take to switch off a locomotive on to the wrong track ? 
Once started on the wrong track, no matter hov 
sn oothly end swiftly it may run, it is running to des- 
truction. Onthe other hang, a moment only, and the 
switch-tender will have put the locomotive on the right 
track, and the cars will go on safely. 

“So with the heart. It takes on!y a momont to pray 
sir cerely, ‘Lord, save me.’ It takes only a moment 
tosay, ‘Keep me from this sin,O Lord.’ It takes 
only a moment to say from the h-art, ‘ Lord, give me 
thy Holy Spirit; make me thy child; do not .eave 
Ine: let me not leave thee.’ 

**On the other hand, it takes but a moment to say, 
‘Pshaw! what’s tLe use? [don’tcare.’ It takes but 
a moment to say, ‘I'm not going to be laughed at for 
being a Christian, l|know’ It takes buta moment t: 
diive the Spirit of God away, by simply diverting the 
mind, which may be done in many ways. 





“* And so the soul may beswitched on to the right 
track, or on to the wrong track in a moment of time, 
and either run safely to the end of life, by God’s grace, 
orrub swiitly and surely to destruction.” 

Ts my soul on the right or wrong track t—Morning 
Light. 





LULLABY. 


ABY, what do the tlossoms say 
Down in the garden walk ? 
They nod and th y bow i» tne twilight gray; 
Pras, cin you bear them talk ? 
They sey: “Oda liog baby bright, 
We are going to sleep. g od-nigut' good-nigh’! 
For the luilaby breezes have come to sing 
How God take: ca e: f everything.” 
Sleep sleep! 


Baby what do*s the robin say? 

Do you hear his eve nir g songz? 
He sits and sings bis sun. e' lay 

With a heact ail blithe and strong. 
He sirgs: **Good-nignt, my taby dear, 
8. cep coft, sleep well a: d don +t fear; 
For som: h>w I know. asI sit and sing, 
That God takes care of everything.” 

Slecp! sicep! 


Baby, what d-es the cricxet say ? 
Do you h:arhs measur d voice ? 
He sas: ‘* The sun has g ne away, 
And I’ve come out torej sice; 
For the c.ld dew falls u pon the grass, 
And the fi: eflies whisper as they pass, 
‘C.icket, cricket, come out and sing, 
How God takes care of e erything.’” 
Sieep! sleep! 


Baby, what ere your mother’s words, 
At )0u ne tle up n her br. ast? 
She eays: “ Come nither. my sw etest of birds, 
For yo? must seek your n st. 
Fhe flowers and she r -bins have gone to sleep, 
The crio<cts aad glow- wor us ‘hair watches keep; 
And your mo her will sit by your cradie and sing, 
That God iakes care of everything.” 








Sleep! Sleep! 
—Child's Instructor, 
PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed “ Editor Ohnstian 
Onion, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the cutside, 
* Puzzles.” eceived within 


Answers, to be acknowledyed, muat be ri 
eight days after the publication of the Puzzles, 


AN ENIGMATICAL ACROSTIC. 


From our Saviour’s words extract the fo!lowing taxts,—the 
initial letters of which torm a command of God, twice given 
by one of his prophets: 

1 T.lustiaiog God's care for us,in his care for meaner 

things. 

2. A. evuke to Peter. 

8 His refusal to answer the Priests and Scribes, 

4 Direction hcw to lcarn of him, 

56 Acopsoling assurance to his sorrowing disciples. 

6. A qui siicn hs twics askad wis disciples. 

7. a filial aequiescencei: hs severe.gaty of God. 

8. A sad re fiection of the lost. 

9. A proof : f discipleship. 

10 a lanentation. 

11. A special privilege of be ievers, 
12, Our duty to God and man. 

13, A word W all. 

14 Gir duty to each other 

15. Why the synnir is not saved, 


16. uur first great duty. 
Geo. WILLIAMS. 


AN HISTORICAL ACROSTIC, 


What sect the Bible did trans!ate ? 
What old song does history state ? 
¥la. wa.-lLke&« min: an you Lame? 
What eno ent structuce fa led iti a' m? 
W bat noted isles off -c tiandscca-t? 
What wail chccked Pic: ani Sst ish host? 
In what ore aid « hoeaic.a :rade? 
8. <.., what part of tine wa- made? 
Whet nim us round ihe teads of eaints? 
Wattr. ther, skil ful in Dutch :ai.ts? 
Wha ‘ttyie oO Bibiecany urase? 
Who won, and EKog i h crown did claim? 
What famcussche lin tn, lid, pray? 
And cii) tooof coll g- sa, ? 
Wha coin used in J-m9 ’s relzn? 
Ard what i- strarg ing called i: Spain? 
hem h nor’s me din “arly ages, 
Ana wha r€ul s from printeu pages. 
My whole was seen ata late *Sil er Wetding.” 
J. khHJvEs Mayo. 
A QUICKSTEP. 
T-t-n-a—u-c-s-e—. 
H-r —e-t-r- m*r- -]-g-t —h-n —f-i-y’— f-e—, 
W-o —a—c-s —n —u-b-e-- w-c-e —r-o-l-t— m-e—, 
B-x-yY. 


A SQUARE WORD FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
A perscnal pronoun of masculine g.nd_r, 
A girl's name. 


thing to wipe fect oa. 
reves . . BHprray. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 30. 


Rurwd Bible Cities.—Cwsarea. Corinthe. Phillippi. Miletus.— 
IsaBKL, LALLA FLORA, XINA. 
Literary Enagma — 
: TWh at aud hoe great the virtue and the art, 
To live on little with a cheerfal heart.” Bonny. 

Transposed Fish-pond —Porpuise. Halibut Dolphia, Turbos. 
Mackere}, Sturgeon Lobster. shark —1SABEL, BUNNY, WH8aL- 
BAKBLW, Lalla, FLORA, XiNA, 

Our Spelt (lass—(1.) C-on-tend. (?.) D-i-s-c-over-e d. (9.) P-1- 
uider-e-d (4) Un in-ten-t-i-o oa-1-l-y.—SUNNY., WA EBLBARKOW, 
LALLA _ FLORA. 

Conundrums.— Because it is full of ears.—B TNNYV, FLORA, LALLA. 
Becavee trey are pressed and many eyes (is) are on them.—bUNNY. 
}t is pay per Cay (paper day).—BUNNY. 


Combir ations.-am and-e. Cuap-ri-corn. Pant-her (panther).~ 


BUNNY, WHEELBARROW, LALLA, FLORA, MARIA, As 
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MONTHLIES FOR NOVEM- 
BER . : 
SENSATIONAL NOVELS*: 
tFrom the Catholic World.J 
HAT is a sensational novel? 
Who has defined it?\“Who dare 
define it? Itis apity the author.of Ras- 
selas had not.some faint conception of 
it. The idea of calling Rasselas a novel 
in these days! We might imagine him 
to have dealt with it somewhat in tho 
following style: 

Sensat onal Novel: A complexity of 
improbabilities woven around a crowd of 
nonentities, interspersed with fashion- 
able filth, and relieved by sleek-coated 
beastliness; meaning nothing, and good 
for less. 

What is this word that possesses us? 
Sensationl—as though we had not 
enough of it. The age is so dreadfully 
prosaic, s0 work.a-day, so dull. We 
must run off the track, out of the com- 
mon groove, or we are ill at eas. Where 
is the sensation in steam and electricity? 
We are whirled through a continent in a 
week; but that is a thing done every 
day. It almost equals the mantle of the 
genii in the Arabian Nights; we had 
ony tostep upon it. and find ourselves 
at whatever poiat of the compass we 
wished. We cross thousands of miles of 
ocean in a similar period, mastering the 
elements with a clock-work regularity, 
fair weather or foul. We knit sea to sea. 
We rise from foe-encircled cities, and 
gail cafe away into the air. The whis- 
per of what has been done in one quarter 
of the world has not had time to pass 
abroad before it is discussed in the 
others. We have linked the disjointed 
world by an electric flame that flashes 
knowledge throughout its circle instan- 
taneously. We build up vast empires and 
topple down thrones every day, as though 
they were ninepins, and yet we want 
sensation! We etigh for the cap and 
bells; the jousts and games and junket- 
ings of eld. Even the feast of horrors, 
crimes, and incidents, the births, deaths, 
and marriages, and the scandals of the 
“fashionable world,” served up to us 
at breakiast daily, with all the in- 
ventive genius of the newsaper cor- 
respondent, pall upon our surfeited ap- 
petites. Wehavesupped full of horrors. 
Time was when onr fell of hair would 
have uplifted to hear a night-shriek. 
But now, how weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable seem to us all the uses of 
this world of ours. “Life is as dreary 
as atwice told tale.’”” Weare not satis- 
fied; we feel a craving after somothing, 
Our want, our craving springs not from 
the desire for a higher spirit init all, not 
from an absence of faith and noble 
purpcse, of something greater than util- 
ity, not from a horror of a daily widen- 
ing infidelity and impurity that mocks 
the pagan; but simply and purely from 
a lack of sensation! In the face of the 
dull routine of this age of marvels that 
old Friar Bacon dimly saw in his dreams, 
and was deemed a madman for his fore- 
tight; in the face of wars like our own 
rebellion and the devastation of France; 
in the midst of fallen thrones and fal’en 
peoples—we ask for sensation! as the 
philosopher, though perhaps with more 
reason, took a lantern to look for a man, 


A NEW FORM OF THE OLD STORY. 
{From “ The Pcet at the Breakfast Table ’ inthe 
Atlantic Monthly.) 

HERE must be some fatality 
whicb carries our young men and 
maidens in the direction of :he Common 


when they have anything very partiou- | 


lar to exchange their views about. At 
any rate [ remember two of our young 
friends brought up here a good many 
years ago, and [ understand that there is 
one path across the eaclosure which a 
young man must not ask a young 
‘woman to take with him unless he means 
business; for an action will hold for 
breach of promise, if she consents to ac- 
company him, and he chooses to forget 
his obligations. 

Our two young people stood at the 
western edge of tne little pool, study- 
ing astronomy in the reflected firna- 
ment. The Pieiades were trembling in 
the wave before them, and the three 
great stars of Orion,—for these constel- 
lations were both glittering in the east- 
ermsky, 








“There is no place too humble for 
the glories of heaven to shine in,” sha 
said. 

“And their splendor makes even this 
little pool beautiful and noble,” he an- 
swered. ‘ Where is the light to come 
from that is to do as much for our poor 
human lives?”’ 

A simple question enough, but the 
young girl felt her color change as she 
answered. ‘‘ From friendship, [ think.”’ 

“Grazing only as yet,” not striking 
full, hardly hitting at all, but thera are 
questions and answer3 that com3so0 very 
near, the wind of them alone takes the 
breath away. 

There was an interval of silence. Two 
yourg per3zons can stand looking at 
water for a long time without feeling 
the necessity of speaking. Espacally 
when the water is alive with stars and 
the yonng persons are thoughiful and 
impressible..... For some rea3on or 
other the astronomical lesson did not 
get on very fast this evening. 

Presently the young man asked his 
pupil: 

“Do you know what the constellation 
directly over our heads is? 

“Ts it not Cassiopeia?’’ she asked a lit- 
tle hesitatingly. 

“No, itis Andromeda. You ought not 
to have forgotten her, for [ remember 
showing you a double star, the one in her 
right foot, through the equatorial tele- 
scope.- You have not forgotten the 
double star,--the two that shone for ea3h 
other and made a little world by them- 
selves? 

“No, indeed,’ she answered, and 
blushed, and feit ashamed because she 
had said indeed, asif it had beenan emo- 
tional recollection. 

The double-star allusion struck anothsr 
dead silence. She would have given a 
week’s pay to any invisible attendant 
that would have cut hor stay-lace. 

At last: ‘Do you know the story of 
Andromeda ?”’ he said. 

“Perhaps I did once, but suppose I 
don’t remember it.” 

He told her the story of the unfortu- 
nate maiden chained to a rock and 
waiting for a sea-beast that was coming 
to @evour her, and how Perseus came 
and set her free, and won her love with 
herlife. And then he began something 
about a young man chained to his rook, 
which was a star-gazer’s tower, a prey 
by turns to ambition, and lonely self- 
contempt and unwholesome scorn of the 
life he looked down upon after the seren- 
ity of the firmament, and endless ques- 
tionings that led him nowhere,—and now 
he had only one more question to ask. 
He loved her. Would she break his 
chain ?—He held both his hands out 
towards her, the palms together, as if 
they were fettered at the wrists. She 
took hold of them very gently; parted 
them a little; then wider—wider—and 
found herself all at once folded, unresist- 
ingly, in her iover’s arms. 

So there was a new double-star in the 
living firmament. The constellations 
seemed to kindle with new splondors 
as the student and the story-teller 
walked homeward in their light; Alioth 
and Algol looked down on them as on 
the first pair of lovers they shone over, 
and the autumn air seemed full of har- 
monies .as when the morning stars sang 
together.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


TELEGRAMS. 


[From the Pall Mall Gazette! 


A. TTENTION has been called by 
a writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes to the special advantage which 
the Germans derive in international 
telegraphy from the fact of their lan- 
guage lending itself almost indefinitely 
to the use of compound words. Thus 
wbat in English we should call the 
“Rhine and Neckar Steam Navigation 
Company” could only be described in 
French by ‘Compagnie de la Navigation 
par bateaux 4 vapeur sur le Rhin et le 
Neckar,” while the Germans, summing 
up the title in one single word, would 
say ““Rheinneckardampfschiffabrtgesell- 
schaft.’”” There are limits, however, to 
everything; and at the last International 


Telegraphic Conference it was decided 


that words of more than seven: s¥al- 
lables should be charged double. 2... 
A habit of writing for the telegraph 





ought to teach the art of condensing. 
The celebrated “veni, vidi, vici,’’ is 
usually looked upon asa short, sugges- 
tive, and at the sametimetolerably com- 
pletesentence. But for telegraphic pur- 
pose it is far too long. ‘ Vici” tells the 
whole story. 


We cahnot say, however, that the tele- 
grams published from day to day in the 
newspapers are genorally too laconic. 
Indeed, communications described a3 
havir g been received ‘“‘ by telegraph” are 
often remarkable for nothing so much 
as their prolixity. Perhaps the conden- 
sation so desirable for telegraphic pur- 
poses is followed by a reactionary ex: 
pansion in the office to which the mes- 
sage is addr2ssed? Let us assume, for 
instance, that the following dispatch 
has been sent by telegraph from Lyons 
to the editor of an enterprisiag news- 
paper in London:—* Bourbaki forbids 
groups. Barricades commenced. Troops 
fire. Barricades abanioned. Numerous 
arrests. Permanent court-martial. Quiet 
restored.’”’ This telegram would be more 
effective published as received; the 
breathless, gasping style of the message 
being sufficiently suggestive of the oc- 
currences reported. But it has a cheap 
lock, and an injudicious editor, to give 
it length and an appeaaance of commer- 
cial importance would stretch it out into 
something like this:—‘‘ General Bour- 
baki, commanding the district of which 
Lyons is the center, issued this morning 
a proclamation, which may now be read 
on all the wa'ls of the city, to the effect 
that groups assembling in the streets, on 
no matter what pret«xt, would forth- 
with be dispersed by force. This mea- 
sure, which [need not inform your read- 
ers is customary on the outbreak of dis- 
turbances, was far from producing the 
desired result. Indeed, the popular ex- 
citement went on increasing until at last 
the more determined of the malcontents 
began tearing up the pavement in the 
streets, and took the first steps towards 
constructing bsrricades. The troop3, 
who had been called out at the first sign 
of an émeute, wera now ordered 10 act. 
They advanced toward the alreaiy 
half-constructed barricades. Three times 
the drum was beaten (the equivalent to 
our reading the Riot Act)’’—and so on 
to the end of the story, wuich, be it ob- 
served, is in our amplification scarcely 
half told. 

We have been informed that in Ameri- 
can newspaper offices there are editors 
whose special duty it is to compose prosa 
fantasias on telegraphic themes, and we 
are not by any means sure that the art 
has not already crossed the Atlantic. In 
that case, unless its cultivation be kept 
within bounds, newspaper readers, 
though they may.at firat be astonished, 
will not in the end be benefited by its 
introduction. 








Men W. ho Advertise 


NOW the value of Tor CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION as a medium for 
reaching the best and most intelligent 
part of the population throughout 
the whole country. Read the follow- 
ing testimonials : 
OFFICE AVERILL CHEMICAL met 


Co., No 32 BURLING SLIP, 
New York, Nov. 9, 1871. 


Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 
Pubs. Christian Union, 


Gentlemen :—We wish to continue our 
advertisement till December. We 
thought of discontinuing earlier, but 
have found that advertising “‘ does pay,” 
and propose to remainin as above. 

We have kept a partial diary of results 
from cur advertising. Nons have pro- 
ven better advertising mediums than 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. We have re- 
ceived more orders for goods direcily 
traceable to your paper this season than 
the amount of all your bills against us 
—saying nothing of the incidental and 
general benefit. 

Yours respestfully, 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
PETER HENDERSON & Son, 


35, Cortlandt Street. t 
Dacha ..) Nw York, March 13, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., eae 
‘\@entlemens+Finding difficulty in de- 





termining which papers paid us best to 


advertise in, we conceived the idea of 
offering, in addition to our Seed and 
Plant Catalogues, two colored plates, te 
those who would say in what papers 
thev {a0 seen our advertisement. 

Ina test of two weeks, ending March 
9th, we find that the Christian Union 


has proved the best medium. We ad. 
vertise in about twenty leading papers, 
some of themn claiming over 100,000 cir. 
culation, yet find that more than one- 
jifth of our applications state that our 
advertisement was seen in the Christian 
Union. 
In the aggregate these papers combine 
over & million circulation. 
* * * * 
Very truly yours, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


New York, Nov. 8, 1871. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Dear Sirs:—We have advertised our 
SAPOLIO s0 widely, and in so many dif- 
ferent ways during the past threes years, 
that we Lave learned much of the value 
of the various periodicals as mediums; 
and we do not hesitate to say that a lib- 
eral advertiser will always get the full 
worth of his money in TH CHRISTIAN 
UNION, which we esieem as one of the 
very best and most satisfactory advertis< 
ing mediums we have ever tried. 

Yours truly, 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS. 





Boston, Mass.. Nov. 7, 1871. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 
Pubs. Christian Union: 

Dear Sirs:—Please insert the inclosed 
advertisement. In sending it, we take 
the occasion to reply to your question 
concerning our opinion of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION 88 & medium for book ad- 
vertising, and most cordially say tat, 
with a very large and varied experience, 
we regard your paper as among the few 
especially well adanted to titerary adver- 
tisements, both by reason of its large cir- 
culation, and the intelligence of the 
class among whom it goes. 

Very truly yours, 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


SrEeD Drpot or B. K. Butss & SoNs, 
Park Place and Murray Street, 
New York, March 8th, 1872. 


Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen:—Recently we have con- 
densed our advertising into abouft twen- 
ty-five first-class papers—such as the 
Weekly Tribune, Harper's Weekly, Ag- 
riculturist, Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
Christian Union, and so on. 

Up to last week, the Tribune led the 
list in ant wers. But the Christian Union 
has been gaining steadily and rapidly, 
and now brings fully as many 1esponse3 
as the Tribune. The rates of the Chris- 
tian Union are one-half that of the N. 
Y. Tribune, which we believe is gene- 
rally regarded as the best medium in the 
country. Yesterday, for instan3ze, out 
of a hundred letters, answering the 
above question, twenty-three named the 
CHRISTIAN Unlon—nearly a fourth of the 
whole Very truly yours, 

B. K. Buss & Sons. 


914 BROADWAY, 
New Yorks, Nov. 3, 1871. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen :—1am getting at the Science 
of Advertising. 

A few dsys ago I madea calculation 
upon the results I have attained, and 
thisis what I find: Of the parties who 
tell how they came to see my advertise- 
ment, nine out of every eleven name the 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

I advertise in over fourteen first-class 
weekly papers, including the———, the 
, and the ——,* besides many daily 
papers. 

I find that I receive at least three 
times the benefit from the CHRISTIAN 
Unron that all the rest of my list com- 
bined gives me. 

This may be disparaging to other pub- 
lications; it is nevertheless trus, a3 may 
be seen by any party who desires to 6x- 
amine my papers for himself. You must 
have 8 widely-distributed as well ey — 

tion. I hear of y 
Pa aney ple ye ‘the States and Canada. 
Very respectfully, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH. 


* "These papers are first-class, high-priced week- 











fies of 1 circulation. For obvious reasons we 
suppress their names, 
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Nov. 20, 1872. 


Financial. . 


For the week ending Nov. 18. 

was of course much excited on 
ee — Boston fire, but as the worst 
news came 0D Sunday, and the danger was over 
on Monday, rothing but a temporary flurry oc- 
eurred. &tocks and securities fell off sharply at 
fir st, bet a reaction took place almost immediately. 
The Buston merchants telegraphed promptly to 
‘W.sbington desiring Mr. Boutwell not to issue 
new greenbacks on their account, and although 
commercial paper Was naturally affected, no 
panic took place. 

State Bonds are inactive. There is a rumor to 
the effect that action will shortly be taken to re- 
store the credit of South Carolina and Georgia in 
certain of their securities. 

Railroad Bonds were, as a rule, quiet and 
steady. 

Stocks.—A sharp decline on Monday was fol- 
loweé by an immediate reaction, 

Foreign Exchange is quoted 1084@103% for 
€0 days’ biils on London, and 110 for short sight. 

The Banks.—The weekly bank [statement 
shows the following changes: 








SIE HAD Deo. ses 0 
TLosns . 276 933, ec. y. 50 
Bpecie : . . 13590'200 Ine. — 166 000 
Circulation . = 27.599.39 Ine 11,260 


Doposits 204 524,600 Ine. 1,119,000 
Legal Tender . 46,731,600 Dec. 1,529,400 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


Gold (owest 1 3°......1124/,114Y 113%, 113 ¥ 113'4,118 
U. 8. 6s. 81, Cov....1095¢.:083g,.09..033, U936, 10034 11: 
D. 8. 68,'8), FOZ... 20r0- --0.- alain ils 11436 115,1°0 
. 8. #8. 117.116.1164 11634116 % 117%, U7 
U.S. 6-20.63, COUD « .... 0011284 12. 13254.U244 01.256, 2 
U, S. 6-29. 84, coup..... 11244 .112,112 6.11234, 112%, Lo ¥ 
U, 4.520. 65. COUD........1) 254.112 11236, 12% 13.1134 
U, &. 6-30, 67..cou p...33534,114% 155.115 $6,415, 1 576 
U. 4. 6-33, 68, COUP...... 135.1244 iD 54610536, 115 11535 
U. 8.Watl, reg...-.103%4.108,167 4 107% 10° 96.108 46 10376 
U. &. 10-40, COUP 0 oe vee vege ooo 10525 0100 74 108.26 108% 1039 
U. 8.Currency. 68.......- ek 113,313 «113% 
N.Y. ©. & He Bowee 0000956 [214.9436 2436, 8596 9336 93% 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








t BsnxinG-HouseE oF Fisk & Hatcu. 
No. 5 Nassau st., New York. 


Wereceive DEFOSITS and allow interest on 
daily balances, issue interest-bearing CE «TI- 
FICAT&S OF DEPOSIT, make COLLECTIONS in 
allpaits of the Uniied States and Canadas, 
and execute orders at the Stock Exchange 
for INVESTX ENT STOCKS AND BONDS. We buy 
and sell, as usual, GOVERNMBSETand TENTRAL 
PACIFIC ard CHESAPEAKE and OHIO BoNnDs. 

We especially recommend to the attention 
of investors the Six Per Cent. First Mort- 
GAGE BONLS of the CHESAPEAKE AND CHI) 
RAILROAD COMPANY, which areissu2d either 

coupon or registered, in denominations of 
$1C0, $500, and $1,000; interest is paid in gold, 
May and November. The smaller denomina- 
tions are nearly exhausted, ard of the $1,000 
bonds we have only asmali supply remaining. 
At their present price they yield over seven 
per cent. income in gold. 

This great work is about completed ; there 
is now nearly 4(0 miles finished, and ouly 
about 30 miles remain to complete the unit- 
ing cf the Atlantic tide waters to the Ohio 
River Valley by the shortest and easiest route 
pessible. 

The Company kave, at considerable ex- 
pense, caused a geological survey to be made 
of the route of the road by Prof. Ridgeway. 
Copie3 of his valuable Report, with map, ani 
aleo a pamphlet ccntsining the latest infor- 
mation in reference to the present condition 
and future prospects of the road, can be had 
on app.ication at our cflice. 

The quantities of white oak. chestnut, 
walnut, and otker valuable timbers; the can- 
nel, sp int, and bituminons coals; the varie- 
tiescf iron ores; the limestone, salt, and other 
products, render tre route of the Chesapeake 
aud Ohio Railroad probably the mast attract- 
ive location fir coal-mining, iron-making, 
and kindred manufacturers and industries in 
the United Stateg. 

Fisk & Hatca. 


A FULL line of the now fashionable coral 
roses ¢nd beads mounted in gold at extremely 
pS pular prices. A few handsome setts as 
‘Wes $25. Catalogues free, Goods C. 0. D, 
Privilese 10 examire before paying. F.J. 
NASH, 712 Broadway, New Yor«. Has a good 
&teck and is c¢ntirely reliable.— Appleton’s 
Jcurnal. Whese goods are just what he re- 
presents them —(Christian Union. 
the fullest confizence —Christian Advocate. 


Waytrp.—A reliable and intelligent man of 
800d address, to engage in a desirable and lu- 
crative business =, from $1,500 to 

er year. Address J. B. Forp & Co., 
ew York; Boston; Chicago; or San Fran- 








jai SACRAM SNTAL WINE. ' 

lurches desiring ‘THE UNFERM&NTED 
FRUIT OF TUE VINE,” a pare article, made by 
ASHFR L. t MITH, of Lebanoa, Conn.. can order it 
(or receive circuijars) by rendu g spec al directing 
as ps HT ee ow ee. —— to Ww, 

. 1tfor DN., 0 
SicKEI#, New York snd vicinity, ee - 





Worthy of - 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS. | 


We.offer to investors the First Mortgage Land 
Grant Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Attention is called to the ample real estate se- 
curity on which these bonds are based, in addition 
to the usuai guaranty of a first mortgage on the 
Road, its Equipments and Traffic. The Lands of 
the Company thus far sold have realized $5 97 per 
acre. 





House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check at 


sight. Interest allowed on all Daily Bal- 
ances. 

Collections made. Investment Orders 
executed. 





Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds, and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms. 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents, Write for one 
and judge for yourself. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 


STATE AID BONDS, 


To the Arkansas Central Railway, 
A First Lien on the Revenue of the Road, 
ONLY $15,000 PER MILE, 


At 75 Cents and Accrued Interest 


This is the Great Central Hast and West route 
through Arkansas, CONNECTING THB THREE 
LARGEST CITIES IN THE sTATE. Helena, 
Pine Bluff, and Little Rock, the Capita!. This 
rovte has supported a LINE OF FIVE sTHAM.- 
ERS for several years. Connects with the GREAT 
COAL FIELDS West of Little Rock. with unre- 
stricted c:ntro! of the COTTUN PRODUCT 7ROM 
THE bICHEST PLANTATIONS IN THH WORLD. 

Payable October and April, at the Union I'rust 
Company, New York. 


Maps, Circulars, pamphlets may be had of 
WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wali St., New York. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Goid Bonds 
Issued bv the Montclair Railway 


Co,, and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NHW YORK, as- 
sured of alarge business and a fine future. THIE£ 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGBE OVER All 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGH BONDE 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT le 
LESS IN PRICH. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 











A7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one o! 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desfrable bond of all the Midland issues, af: 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE S85 AND INTEREST. 

We believe them one of the safest and mos) 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., ° 
Bankers, 


801LE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street, 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders tor Gov- 
ernment securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 





do a . 
GENERAL BANKING. BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 


¢. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly vith Vermilye & Co. 


by the Publishers, 
J.B. FORD & CO., 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: First, Scc- 
ond, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Series. 
From phonographie reports by T. J. Ellin- 
wood, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s special 
reporter. Uniformly bound in dark-brown 
English cloth. Single volumes, each com- 
plete. price $2.50; full set of six volumes tor 
$14.50. Bound in half morocco, $5 per vol. 


Of the first volume the Advance, of Chicago, 
said 


The volume is a handsome one, and is prefaced 
with the best portiait of Mr. Beecher we have 
everseen. The sermons are twenty seven in num- 
ber, the regular Sunday morning discourses of six 
mcnths end sre a wo: cerful testimon: , not only, 
tothe real gocdners of heart of the great Ply.o- 
outh preach er, but to the tertility of resvurce, in- 
dustry 0) thought. and rare abil.ty which can seep 
his regular mioistrations to such a heigat of aver- 
age excel ence.” 


* * * “'These corrected sermons of perhaps 
the greatest of living preachers—a man wWhiose 
heart is as warm ard catholic es his aoilities ave 
great, ard whose sermons combine tidelity and 
scriptyral trath, great power, gio)ious imagina 
tion, fervid rhetoric, and vis orous reasoning. with 
intense human sympathy and rodust commoa- 
tense,”’—British Quart rly Review. 

Each succeeding volume contains, also, six 
months’ germons (from 450 to 59) pp.), issued 
in style vniform with the First Series. Tie Sec- 
ond Series contains a fine interior v.ew of 
blymouth Church. The other volumes are 
not illustrated. 

LECTURE-ROOM TALKS: Ascries 
of Familiar Discourses, on Chemes cf Chris- 
tian Experience. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Phonographically reported by T. J. Eltin- 
wood; with Steel Porirait. 12mo, extra cloth. 

Price $1 75. 

* J.B. Ford & Co., who are now printers and 
publi hers to the Beecher famiiy, have cotlected 
Ina bancrome volume :bke Lecture-R om Talks of 
the Brooklyn preacber, bel in the weekiy pra er 
meeting Ot the Plymouth Church. There is agreat 
deal of humorous tatk mingled with much chat is 
serious, and the subjects discussed are of the 


most variedkind Itisa charming book.’’—Spring- 
Jictd (Mass. | Le publican. 


THE CHILDREN’S WEEK: Srven 
STORIES FOR Siven Days. By R. W. Riy- 
mcnd, lémo. Nine full page iliustrations by 
H. L. 8tephensand Misi M.L. Hallock, Price, 
extra cloth, $1 25; cloth, fuli gilt, $1.50. 
“The book is bright enough to please any pro- 

ple o1 cuiture, and yet 80 tiuple that chilacen wilt 

welcome iu with giee. Mr. Raymond’s tulies have 
won great pupulericy by their wit, delicate fancy, 
and. withal, admirable goud sense. The illustra- 
tions—all new and maae for the 000k—are vartic- 
ularly apt and pleasing, showing fortn the cowical 
element ot the book andits pure and beauwiful 
sentimert.”—Butalo(N,Y.] Commercial Advertiser. 

OUR SEVEN CHURCHES: Eght 
Lectures by Thomas K Beecher. 16n0. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt $1 25. 


* The eight lectures comprised in this volume 
are coi Ceivec ina spirit ot browo liverality as 1e- 
freshing usit is rare. They evince,in the most 
graiitying manner pussidle. how easy itis to tind 
something goud in one’s neighbors, ur opponents, 
or even enemis, 1f une trics faithfully to ao so, 
insteed of makirg an effort to discover a fault or 
a weakness. The volume is one whieh should 
have. as it undoubtedly will, a wide circulativa.”’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


The Little Corporai. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


“FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Tue Lirrite CorPoRAL is now in its eighth 
year of pubijication, and has from its begin- 
ring been distinguished for the purity and 
the originality of its literary contents, and 
the beauty and excellence of its pictorial il- 
lustrations. The leading serial for next year 
willbe written by Emily Huntington Miller, 
who asa writer for children has no superi>r. 
The story will beg’nin the November num- 
ber, and all who eubscribe now for 1873 will 
receive the 1¢mainirg numbersfor this year 
PY free, and a pair of our beautiful new chromos 
—* MOTHER’S MORNING GLORY” and the 
“LITTLE RUNAWAY” a pair of the most 
charming pictures ever offered. 


TERMS $150 a year, including the Chroms 
unmounted; sent postpaid $1.60. Mounted 
and varnished ready for framing sent p )st- 
paid $1.75. Specimen numbers wit Premium 
List Fiee. Now is the time tosubscribs. Ad- 
dress 





JOHN E. MILLER, 
Publisher, Chicago. 


~ VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 
i873. 














The GUIDE is now publi:hed QUARTERLY. 23 
cents pays for ibe yerr, four numbers, which 13 
not hsif the ccst. Those who afterward send 
money to the amourtof One Dollar or mre for 
feed may siso oraer Twenty-five cents worth ex- 
tra—the , r-ce paid for the Gaide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving p'ans 
for making Rurel Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, &c.. 

a containing a mass of infurmation invaluable 

the lover of flowers. One Hundred and Fifiy 
pease, enfine tinted paper some Five Hundred 

gravings and a superd Colored Piate Cnro- 
me Cover. The first edition of Two HUNDRED 
THOUSAND just printed in English and German, 
and ready to send out. 





JAMES VICK, Roches er, N. Y. 
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RVIN BROS., 


49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Dn commission Stocks, Bonds ang 


bosits On most favorable terms. 








Ceneral Banking Business. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Of the highest grade, including 10 PER CENT. 
KANSAS AND NEBRASKA SCHOOL BONDS 


below par. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO, 
Bankers, l4 Pine St. 


CUARANTEED BONDS, 
Payable in this City, for sale at prices that will 
pay OVER 12 PER CENT. on the investment. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St, 


} .~¥'3- YY aa orm bought. 
our per cent. premium. Full pri 
lists furnished free. wemecs 
LEHAVEN & BROTHER, 

No. 40 South Third St., Philadelphia, 














__ INSURANCE. 
HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 BROADWAY. 
New York, Nov. 11, 1872, 





CASH CAPITAL........ ceseeee «$400 000 
CASH SURPLUS NOV. ist, Over..550 000 
ASSETS ...........2.00: ....Over $950,000 


This Compeny will ray, all losses by the Boston 
fire, leaving its Capital Unimpaired, and a Surpias 
of over $350 000. 

Risks accepted as usual. 


B. 8. WALCOTT, 


1, REMSEN LANE, President, 


Secretary. 


The Campaign Over! 
NOW THEN TO BUSINESS. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, ot Hartford, Conn. offers pr culiar in- 
caucements to persons desiring Life Insurance, 
in its low rates of premium,its liberal and 
definite contract, its sensible ill-cash plan, its 
freedom from com dlication and wys-ery, ita 
cash assests of $155 t» every $100 of liability, 
and its economy and careful management. 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE OOM- 

FANY,of Hartford Conn., calls the atten- 
tion of business men. profess cnal men, and 
men of all trades and occupations (between 
the ages of 18 and 65,( to the fact that itis the 
only company in America writing yearly or 
monthly policies of insurance egainst general 
accidents—that such po'icecs grant a fixed 
8.1m ($500 to $10,000) in case of death by a3ci- 
dent, or a weekly indemnity ($3 to $50) for 
oss of time caused by non-fatal accident— 
that the co:t of suthaprlicy is but $5 to $10 
a year toreach $1000 insured, for men not en= 
gaged in hnzardous occupations. 

t@” Apply to any Agent, orsend to Home 
Office for circular. 








ALL WANTING FARMS. 
FOR | SALE 


Farmers,, Gardners & Farm Laborers, . 
Good Farm Lands. 
Virgin Soil at $25 per Acre, 


ON SIX YEARS’ CREDIT. 

The soil is a good productive loam, near the great 
markets of New York and Philadelphia, by raile 
road, where from 20 to 40 acres constitute a good 
farm, when partly planted to fruit. From th's lo- 
cality a greater quality and variety of fruit is sent 
to market than from any other place of equal area 
in the United States. Itis in the midst of a thrive 
ing commupity, with good roa¢s, stores, churches, 
schools and manufactories. Female members of 
families and others can procure work at Straw- 
sewing, Shoe-work, Button-making, Clothing- work 
and other branches, The land will be sold only to 
industrious people, accust»med to work upon. 
land. Address Cc. K. LANDI3, Proprietor, 

Vineland, New Jersey. 

Papers containing full information will be sent 

tree of cLarge. 





‘Butter on Commission.”’ 
David W. Lewis & Co , 85 and 87 
Broad Street, New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 
Cash advances against dairies and account 
cf sales rendered promptly. Fall butter is 
quick sale. 


‘“‘EUREKA SCALE.”’ 


PRICE $10. 


Impertant to all who use Scales! 
The only Scale that Regulates Itself. 
TAKES OFF TARE, 

AND SAVES THE TROUBLE OF 
WEIGHING. DISHES. 

Cirevlars wath cuts aod full particulars free to - 
everybody, 
Agents wanted in every county. 3 
EUREKA SCALE COMPANY, 


30 Cortlandt Bt eet, New York .. 





THE 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE LARIAT. 


S$ a means for reducing refractory animals to 

terms the Jariat, or lasso, is without arival. We 
have often wondered at the failure of Northern and 
Eastern drovers to learn its use, At last we have a 
brace of genu:ne Mexican Vaqu>2ros on duty about the 
cattle-yards at Communipaw, and we pr<dict that a 
generation of lariat throwers will soon grow up around 
them. An enterprisirg showmav brought a troop of 
Vaqueros from Mexico, and gave an exhibition of 
ther prowess in the Capitoline grounds, Brooklyn. 
Among the spectators was a New York esttle dealer 
who made up his mind that a skilled lariat-thrower 
might be made a useful member of the commun ty, 
end engazed two of the Vaqueros on trial. They have 
already proved thamseives amp’y able to dval with 
the wild stsers which are constantly arriving from 
Texse, avd we trust tbat hereafter the streets near the 
eattle-yards will be s:f:r than th y have ever b-en 
before. Thereis hardly ary considerable city in tue 
North which is not now and then the scene of a cattle 
Triid. Somes wid creature, maddened by the co ifine- 
meut of its lorg j uraey. escapes from ths drovers 
and after doing more cr less Gamage to persons and 
property, is bungiivgly killed. Now the lariat is the 
sure preventive of all such occurrences, and in @ hun- 
dred ways the drover ard stoex breeder would fiad it 
convetiext cou'd he wse it, even passably weil. 
We venture to affirm thai any mun who has any 
adi oitners, can learn to uso the leriat weli encaga to 
pay for tho time spent in learning. In former yaira 
the writer acquired the knack with comparative .y 
little treuble, and cin upon cce sion even now, though 
out cf practice, throw a2 open nooze with some dazres 
of certainty. A Jarist, a3 aimost every cne kaows, is 
a rope of hide, hair, or cordage. with a free-running 
slip-knotatthoend. Thirty, or at most forty, feet is 
asmwuch ss amencan tirow effectively. Kaw-uido is 
the best material, as is weight makes it easy to throw. 
The stiffness cf anew of any kind ia 
tage, end the eccner it can be made limber tbo easier 
will it be to manage. In size it should net exesad 
two and abtalf inches in circumforence. Tothrow i, 
ccil the repe in tho kfb hind, s9 that it will fiz off 
retdily, and holding the nsose in the right, with ono 
or iwo lecse coils, for make-weights. Wairlit round 
avd round two or three times, and launch it out at 
fore suitable mark, and you will shortly learn to 
encircle it at short range. Twelve or fifteen fast is 
far enough to begin with. In grasping the noose do 
not hold it at the slip-knot. Let this bo some eighteen 
inches from your band. and grasa the main part of 
the lariat and one side of the noose together. Swung 
in this way the ncore will spread cpen in an elliptical 
form. A few trials wiil enabie you to arrangs tae size 
of the noose, and the distance of the knot from your 
hand, to suit your individual kngth ef arm and 
strength of wrist. When you cana lasso a stationary 
ebject with tolerab'e certainty, it will bo tims enoigh 
to practice on some fellow-atudent of the sri. If any 
of our readers attempé to acquire the uze cf the lariat 
we chall be glad to hear of th sir success. 


THE HORSE DISEASE. 


HEN the New York Jerald called the pasti- 

lence “ Hipporhinorrhea,”’ and ** Febrequofron- 
cbiatie,’ it fairly distanced its contempor iries ia their 
nosolog cai researc hes. The effect of these words, printed 
in fancy capitals at the head of a column, waa, to siy 
the very lea:t, highly effective in a journalistic point of 
view; and who can telli’s effect on the pestilence it- 
seli? Itis not so very long since men believed in tho 
power of cabaiistic words to exorcise disease, and per- 
haps horses believeinitnow. Epizcot-cis 3 prepar name 
for the disease meaning in regard to animals just wast 
epidemic mians in regard tomen. Itis still spreading 
over the couniry, and its symptoms are every where 
the same, althouga the type becom-sraiher more tatal 
as tle weather grows colder and damp-r. Csrefuai 
trentment from tbe first almost insuro3s racsvary. 
There seems, however, to bo a secondary stage of tho 
malady, which gssuc.e3 a dropsics! forin, and may 
prove even mere fatal than thea primary stage. Itis 
suppored by veterinary surgeous thai tho sainigal 
sWellings cf the legs and bods; ara caused by germ: of 
Tciscn lingering in the sysiem. Last week, thirtv 
horses suffering from this caus killed, and others 
have since either Gied a natural deata, or hive been 
put out of their mirery by eriifivial means. Ta's epi- 
zootic has piven Mr. Bergh’sS -cicty forthe Provention 
of Cruelty to Animals a pr ~stimi- 
tien of thecommurity; e bifulif the recent 
bequest which the gocie 








Givions lift in ths 
tis dov 
bas received, and whish was 


thao the discascitself hasdone. In this connection, we 
may temark upon the hard lives which those cattle save 
led Which were brought io the city to take the plasa 
eftorses. The poor paticnt brutes have plodded pain- 
fully over the bard and sStippery pavements with per- 
plexity end distress as plainly writen upon their 
faces a3 if they bad belonged to a hig»er order of ani- 
male. ‘ihe other night, at a very lata, cr, possibly, a 
very early, hour, the writer saw a yoke of oxen drag- 
ging a heavy load of butchers’ meat down one of the 
avenues atc trot, orat agait which was a strange com- 
pound oj slipp.ng a1 d trotting, distressing to the spec- 
iatcr, t1d, of Go rac, ru:nous to the acim Js. Farmars 
who bave sold their cattle at a high figure, hop'ng to 


a dwadvan- | 





buy back at a lowone after the horses are on duty 
again, will not, in many cases, find themselves on the 
right side of the profit-and-loss column. 


GUANO—PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 


ITHER there is a probable searcity of guano 
in the near future or else interested parties are 
trying to mske a “corner” in the market. Hitherto 
the supply for the world has been mainly drawn from 
suncry tropical islands, situated for the most part off 
the Peruvian coast. Other guano deposits exist, but 
owing to ihe frequent or periodical occurrence of rains 
tke soluble parts of the guano are washed out, and it 
is only in the almost rainiess climate of Peru that the 
Geposits retain or acquire their greatest va'ue. Ibis 
about thirty years since the civilized world began 
to demand guano. When the first cargoes destined for 
a Furopean market were taken from the Chino". [3- 
lends in 1841, the supply seemed aimost inexhaustible, 
but during the twenty years which followsd, mora 
than three million tons were taken from these islands 
alone, and now there is taik to the effect that not m>ra 
than 380,600 tens are lkft. The Guanape, Macabi and 
Lobos isiavéds have still a million or mora tong, but in 
view cf the enormous consumption, this doos not 
emcvnt to much in the eyes of importers. The Peru- 
viarn Govermument has derived to large arevenus from 
is guano Gepoeits that it saturally looks forward io 
fierexhaustion with dismay, and is making explora- 
ticns slorg the ccast in the hepe of discovering fresh 
fie.ds. Tt would seem that we must meke up our minds 
that guano is destined to disappear within the nextten 
ycars from the list of availebie fertilizers, but science 
bas alrecdy done much to furnish subsiitutez, and we 
mey he sure that something exists somewhere td) make 
gcod the less. - - 





Publi } sure ¥9 D Bin pty Ay fw t 
EUSUSOCTS ve ai wment, 


ee ee 








New York, Novy. 20, 1872, 








EERORS AND OMISSIONS. 


VA 7] ITH the largest stock of Chromos now ia, 
wesrerapidty slesring awey the duzs to our 
subscribers, werking our large fcree of clerks nigat 
ard day in comparing namea, dates and books, mik- 
ing up lists to send cut to agents with picturoas, for- 
warding piles of bags of Chromos to the post-offics, 
etc, ete. We may,2nd probably shall, make some er- 
rors and omissions, which we shall be glad of a chance 
to esrrect. 

And now tf any subscriber who subscribed in time 
for his name to roach thés office by Feb. 1st, has not yet 
rececvied his piclures, we shall take it as a favor to be 
injormed of the fact. 

Of course we have sent out lists, &e., far bevond that 
date, but we wish to make silowance for delays of 
mails, express, and agents’ deliveries, 








FOX POPUL 


(We do not pzblish the nemes of the wriiers of ths letters we prin 
from week to wook, not knowing if it would to agreeabis to thes 
but both names and addresses are at the sorvies of any who wish them.) 


Here is a letter too good to be lost. If any subscrib- 
er, whether already satisfied or etill waiting, caa read 
it without laughing, he is stronger minded than we— 
although we are’mado the butt of the writer’s little 
joke. We mutt premise, however, that his Chromos 
were duly mailed long ggo; but upon receipt of this 
anLtouncer ent that he had not received them, we in- 
stantly sent him another pair by express, and doubt 
net that he will return the first pair if it ever co nes to 
band. 


ee 


Hanzison, Ohio, Nov. 9, 1372. 
Messrs. J. B. Fonp & Co., 

Gentlemen: It is presumed that every person has some 
mission to fulfill whiie in this world ;snd it saems3 that yours 
hae becn to cultivate gmong your fellow beings that creztest 
of virtues, pati-mce. Aliowing that ;Our paper was of no 
valve whatever (which { ams6ure none of its many readers 
will admis, forit is well worch the price asked for it, aside 
from any other inducaments to take it) and thatthe chromo3 
shoule reve: come, the amount of good that you have dons 
in this world by seeping 000 of your bro‘hers and gis > 
enxiow ly wait:ng fur their chromo: from six io nine months, 
thus cauing them to preecrtica petiones for that length of 
time, certainly is incaleulabie. My payer shows on its label 
Dec, dist, 1si2, my Posi Uiiice order tor 22.25 baars date Jan. 
Ist, ISi< g and I bays ‘na conis twice for mailing, so 
a2 to meke that certain, and still ns chromos; 1 supposa, of 
courae, there have been 1 cufiies of deiay,—such as the 
burning of a few vesse!s laden with ehromasg, tio tnsaificieney 
oi Printing presses in Paris, and the doath from oldage of tas 
Printers that first ecmmenced work onthe pictures, aud the 
younger ones having to learad’ the business; and last of all, 
the dierse Diszese! I thought by writing to you now FE mizhs 
be fur. urate erough to have ours ate rted before the cholera 
becomes epideinic, or the smail-pox, or the excitement of 
acother Presidential campaign should interfere with your 
gettirg thrvugh with the large contract you have on your 
bends. I remain yours, patientiy, . 


sent ihe ts 
S 


OvEIDA CASTLE, Ontario, Canada, Oct. 

Mesers. J. B. Forp & CO., . 

a'ear Sirs: I have just reccived the chromcs, and fecl wel 
paid for waitirg My neighbors are surprised at their beauty 
I shall do what J canin our iit‘le village to get subscribers 
for the next year. but as lam over sixty years of age, and it 
wu ihe 6ca.on Teannot exp’ ct todo much, 

; Resp: etiully yours, 


BL lies 





: WINDSOR, Mo., Nov. 5, 1972, 
Messrs. J. B. FORD & Co., aay ee heels 


Gentlemen: Some time since we wrote you a letter and in 
itstated that we thought you were “hoaxing” us in regard 
to sending the pictures, as promised. Now this letter is ag 
“apclogy”’ and acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
“ Babies,” for they were received by us im yesterday’s mail, 
You cannot imagine how we prize them. They could not 
be bought for three times the cost, if we had to do withougs 
tkemalways. They are perfect beauties, and you can con« 
sider us subscribers as long as you make presents of such 
handsome piciures. Wewill do all we oan for your paper. 

Very respectfully yours, » 
CHURCHVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1972. 
Mesars. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Sirs: Have just received the beautiful engraving of Heary 
Waid Beecher alto the chromos; which I might have had 
revirel cays before, hadit not been for the negligence of 
the express agent, who failed to inform me oftheir arrival. 
Tam lighly pleased wiih the pictures and feel doubly reward- 
edform patience in waiting for them, Pleaseacsevt my ain- 
cere andhearty thanks and wishes for y ur future prosper- 
ty. Yours respectfully, . 


BURLINGTON, Vt., Nov. 9, 1872.] 
Meeers. J. B. Ford & Co., 


Gentiemen: The ** premium babies”? ycu mailed us were 
received all right. When nic ly framed they are like Heaven- 
sent babies nicely cradle1,—very beautiful. 

Thank you, very truly. —_——. 








FRAMES FOR THE CHEOCHSGS. 
A T considerable trouble we have made arrange- 
: ments by which frames for cur premium chro- 
mos may be had, by subscribers from the Canvassing 
Agent, if desirable, at the following wniform rate of 

charges, per pair: 
BLACK WAENUT ANP GILT. 
FOR TH FAIR 
Two inches (5 inch inside gilt)..............-20.6. $2 50 
3. Two and five-eighths ihches (5; in. inaide gilt).... 3 06 
Three and one-eighth * (% ba Pence ae 
FULL GIUt, 

i, CARON sy ciconacisauesaacmseasiacadienideaoss das -- 280 
5. Two and one-half inchos..... -- 3 70 
A eS SS ee a ree paren mn pécamw ans 450 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the Agents, who 
ean obiain them at wholesale rates from tho Publishers; ar- 
rangements having been made to suppiy thom by thousands. 

To save time, petty trouble and expenss to Our subscribers 
we Will supply trimmings (or materials) for hanging the frames 
say four yards (two yards for each picture), together with two 
porcelain-headed nails, as follows: 

4 Yarda erimson-covered wire cord, (affording per- 

fect security agsinst moths) and 2 nails ioc 

¢ Yards large crimson cord without the wire e 

CUE) GE F BUG. ocscon sc cepsiscesnse ee 

Additisnal cord will be furnished at the rate of 124¥ cents per 
yard for the wire cord, and U9 cents for the woolcn cord. The 
wire cord is fav more durable. 

Toese materials can be put up in packages to accompany 
each pair of frames sold, either at the Christian Union office, 
or by our Agents. If sent by mail, an additional charge ig 
made of 21 cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for 
the wire cord and nails; the Post-office department charging 
letter postage upon such articles. 

We will express frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, on 
receipt of remittances, either in postal money order or regis- 
tered etter, to cover the above prices: express charges being 
at the cost of the purchaser, 

Tn all such cases, subscribers will serve the convenience of 
the publishers and their own purposes by invariavly sending 
the date af their eubseription. 

N.B.—Specia! terms and prices to Canadian Agents and sub- 
scripers. 


65 cts. 





FPUBLISHEERS NOTES, 


Reneweals.—Subseribers whose subscription is 
about expiring (the date to be ascertained trom the 
elicw address label on the paper) will do well to send 
in their Renewsl in time, so aa te be early on the next 
year’s Chromo-list. We havetaken time by the fore- 
tock this year, and our new Chromo is now making and’ 
printing, the original painting having heen made jex- 
pressly for the Christian Union by one of the most dis- 
tinguished French-painters. Painting, Chromo-stones, 
and Printing all French, and Parisian, and of the very 
beat. First come first served! State distinctly thas 
you send a Renewal, Send $3.00 end 35 cts. in addition 
for mounting and mailing, ($3,35 in ali.) 
Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways step ihe CrristiAn UNION 8% the expiration of 
the time for which it is paid, so thatift you wish te 
ecotinus it, it would be well to rensw your subscrip- 
tion at least two weeks befero the timo expires, m 
order to have ihe papsr come right siong without 
bresk, By so doing you Will slso gst your name 
earlier ou the new Chromo list. Leak at the vrinted 
itzhel on your paper; the Gato theroon shows when 
Wipticn expires, 


aly beoausé 
tie pictures 
f ote wp 


scribers befora tha 
r Chronies, will do z 
giving full address and dz Pipti on, BB 
or as Wo know, all their have 
aniied. If thera aro oversighis and errors, We Sit 
be gisd to ecrrest them. ; 
tnquiries.—We would alse request that a'l per- 
sons who cali at tho office, or who write lotters, to 
inquire about their subscriptions, chrowios, or any 
other such point, will, if possible, bring with them 
their subscription receipts, it they call, or scnd date of 
subscription if they write, that the exact date ef sub- 
scription may always easily be ascertained. This will 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting of many 
weary minutes. 
To our Agents.—In sending the list and names 
mts will serve the convenience of 


of subscribers, Age < 
i and so hasten their own returns, 
clerks and prin anh in 


by always keepin: e list of names on s 
from their Paninens letters. Write the le 3 pee og 


as 
sending, plainly written at the head. 


BD, aiP 


the list, with | pon own name and ad 


and the date o. 








